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ALAN W. WATTS 


On Philosophical Synthesis 


IN MANY RESPECTS the formal, academic philosophy of the 
West has come to a dead end, having confined itself to a method of inquiry 
which compels it to move in a vicious circle. This is especially true in episte- 
mology, which, because it involves the whole work of self-knowledge, is 
really the central problem of philosophy. As the West understands it, episte- 
mology is really the task of trying to “think thought”—to construct words 
about words about words—since philosophical thinking is, for us, not a 
changing but a verbalization of experience. 

The inquiring mind is perennially fascinated with the problem of the 
mind’s own nature and origins—not only to know just by way of informa- 
tion what knowing is, but also to employ such information for the greater 
control of the knower, for is it not frequently said that the problem of 
modern man is to be able to control himself as effectively as he can control 
his environment? 

But there is a basic contradiction in the attempt of reason to transcend 
itself. To know the knower, to control the controller, and to think thought 
implies a circular and impossible situation, like the effort to bite one’s own 
teeth. It is for this reason that modern logical philosophy tends to dismiss 
such inquiries as “metaphysical and meaningless” and to confine philosophy 
to the investigation of relatively pedestrian problems of logic and ethics. 
This situation has arisen in the West because, for us, “to know” really means 
“to control”; that is, to see how events may be fitted to consistent orders of 
words and symbols so that we may predict and govern their course. But 
this mania for control leads ultimately to a barren confusion, because we 
ourselves are by no means separated from the environment we are trying 
to control. Western man has been able to pursue this mania only so far 
because of his acute feeling of individual isolation, of the separation of his 
“I” from all else. Thus, in philosophy, in technology, and in the whole 
ordering of our society, we run into the ancient problem of Quis custodiet 
custodies?—who guards the guard, polices the policeman, plans the planner, 
and controls the controller? The logical end of all this is the totalitarian 
state of George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, the nightmare of mutual 
espionage. 
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On the other hand, such major Oriental philosophies as the Vedanta, 
Buddhism, and Taoism arise in cultures far less concerned with controlling 
the world, and in which the whole notion of the dominance of the universe 
by man (the conscious ego) seems palpably absurd. For all these philoso- 
phies it is a first principle that the seeming separateness of the ego from 
the world, so that it could be its controller, is an illusion. Individual con- 
sciousness did not contrive itself and, not being sui generis (un-born, anut- 
panna), can never be the directive source of life. 

Thus, for Oriental philosophy, knowledge is not control. It is rather the 
“sensation”—the vivid realization—that “I” am not this individualized con- 
sciousness alone, but the matrix from which it arises. This knowledge 
‘consists, not in a verbal proposition, but in a psychological change, similar 
to that which occurs in the cure of a psychosis. One in whom this change 
has come to pass does not attempt to control the world, or himself, by the 
efforts of his own will. He learns the art of “letting things happen,” which 
is no mere passivity but, on the contrary, a creative technique familiar to 
the activity of many artists, musicians, and inventors in our own culture, 


whereby skill and insight are found to be the fruits of a certain “dynamic 


relaxation.” 

It is obvious that a philosophy, a wisdom, which offers deliverance from 
the vicious circle of “controlling the controller” is of immense value to cul- 
tures, like our own, which are hopelessly confused by their schemes to 
organize themselves. However, it will be extraordinarily difficult for a wis- 
dom of this kind to come within the scope of Western philosophy unless 
the latter can admit that philosophy is more than logic, more than verbaliza- 
tion, to the point where philosophy can include the transformation of the 
very processes of the mind, and not simply of the words and symbols which 
the mind employs. 
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J. KWEE SWAN LIAT 


Systematics and Synthesis 


A critical reader of PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, who is 
himself a student in the field of comparative philosophy, cannot avoid put- 
ting to himself such questions as: “What is it all about?” “What are its 
fundamental problems?” “What does it try to achieve?” And comparative 
philosophy, being still a relatively new discipline and in the very process of 
developing and elaborating its own field of inquiry, its methods, and its 
justification, cannot give undisputed answers to these questions. A great deal 
of agreement has been reached; but, in these initial stages, even elementary 
problems may be overlooked and remain unsettled. 

The aim of this paper is to examine some of these elementary problems 
and to make some necessary preliminary distinctions. This analysis is not 
presented as the only and indispensable key to comparative philosophy, for, 
as the author has stated in a former article, “Comparative philosophy is a 
multiple and integral approach to the common issues of philosophy . . . [and] 
the co-operative concern of many experts.”* Only some horizons are indi- 
cated here; later investigators will unquestionably explore new areas. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


First of all, it is necessary to distinguish between the study and the practice 
of comparative philosophy. Many who call themselves philosophers and 
are mentioned as such in the history of philosophy have practiced comparative 
philosophy, without doing so ex professo. There is hardly a thinker who 
accepts the different systems of his predecessors without comparing and 
evaluating them. Such was the case with the eclectic thinkers, but even 
apart from the eclectics the tendency to compare is unavoidable. Even if 
we understand by comparative philosophy a comparison of the philosophies 
of East and West, such thinkers as Leibniz, Voltaire, Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Emerson must be acknowledged to have practiced it. And, at the present 
time, there is hardly any reputable philosopher in the East (India, China, 
and Japan) who has not attempted to relate and compare his own thought 
and Western philosophy. The story of recent Chinese philosophy tells us 





* PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, I, No. 1 (April, 1951), 12; and II, No. 1 (April, 1952), 86. 
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about Chinese pragmatists, materialists, vitalists, Kantians, and neo-realists,” 
and, since the war, existentialism also has gained a firm hold in Japanese 
philosophy.’ 

But this practice of comparative philosophy is quite distinct from the study 
of comparative philosophy. The difference is not whether the comparison 
is taken up deliberately or not. Hegel, for example, was quite deliberate 
about inserting Indian and Chinese thought into his system of absolute 
idealism. And when Fung Yu-lan used modern Western logic to build up 
his own metaphysics with Neo-Confucian themes derived in part from 
Chu Hsi,* it was all premeditated. In the practice of comparative philosophy, 
the comparison is only a means to the construction of an original system of 
thought. But, when we speak of the study of comparative philosophy, com- 
parison is, at least for the moment, a goal in itself. The student of compara- 
tive philosophy need not have any intention of going beyond the comparison. 
Normally, however, the ultimate purpose of the student of comparative phi- 
losophy is to achieve or acquire new insights which may become part of a 
more comprehensive philosophy. 

The study of comparative philosophy is a part of the general study of 
philosophy. According to W. E. Hocking, “There are three serviceable ways 
of beginning the deliberate study of philosophy. First, by reading the his- 
tory of philosophy. Second, by direct attack upon the problems of philosophy. 
Third, by a union of both the historical and the systematic interest.” These 
three approaches in the study of philosophy we may call the historical, the 
theoretical, and (ideally) the comparative. The historical study leads to a 
knowledge of the philosophical systems of the past. Such a study may include 
the heritages of both East and West. The theoretical study leads to an insight 
into the ultimate problems of human thought. Its subject-matter consists 
of the problems of metaphysics, ethics, epistemology, logic, etc., while the 
historical study occupies itself with the schools of thought. The comparative 
study of philosophy combines the historical and the systematic approaches 
and leads to an understanding of philosophy, both in its theoretical meaning 
and in its historical appearance. 





* See H. H. Dubs, “Recent Chinese Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXV, No. 13 (1938), 345- 
355; Han Yii Shan, “Some Tendencies of Contemporary Chinese Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXV, No. 19 (1928), 505-513; Wing-tsit Chan, “Philosophies of China,” in D. D. Runes, ed., Twen- 
tieth Century Philosophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 1943), pp. 539-571; Chan Wing-tsit, 
“Trends in Contemporary Philosophy,” in H. F. Macnair, ed., China (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1946), pp. 312-330. 

*Cf. Riso, No. 220 (September, 1951), special number devoted to “Criticism of Existentialism.” 

*See Fung Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, E. R. Hughes, tr. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner and Company, 1947), Chap. X. 

*W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), pp. xi—xii. 
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SYNTHESIS OF EASTERN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHIES 


The reports of the Hawaii Conferences of 1939 and 1949 repeatedly indi- 
cate that the underlying purpose of these conferences was “to study the 
possibility of a world philosophy through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals 
of the East and the West.”*® 

There is no doubt that the demand for a “synthesis” and for a “world 
philosophy” is felt strongly nowadays both in the East and in the West. 
Many syntheses have been attempted, some long before 1939, and many 
world philosophies have been proposed. Even before the first East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference in Hawaii, S. Radhakrishnan’s effort to effect such 
a synthesis found enthusiastic acceptance in India.’ We may say, therefore, 
that the process aiming at a universal synthesis was in full vigor at the time 
of the first Hawaii Conference, and has gained in strength since then. 

Yet, some doubts have arisen as to the meaning and the possibility of 
such a synthesis. The fundamental reasoning behind this problem amounts 
to this: If there are such unique entities as Eastern philosophy and Western 
philosophy, each having its own specific character, then East is East and 
West is West, and no synthesis is possible or even desirable. But if, on the 
other hand, we cannot speak of Eastern philosophy as a whole or of Western 
philosophy as a whole, and if, instead, the same issues and pervasive attitudes 
are to be found in both East and West, then no East-West synthesis is needed. 
This problem is fully treated by E. A. Burtt in his articles and papers: “How 
Can the Philosophies of East and West Meet?”* “Basic Problems of Method 
in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Philosophy.”® “The Problem of a 
World Philosophy.”’® He asks: “Is such a world philosophy desirable?” 
and answers, “If it is rightly conceived, yes—both desirable and highly 
important. If it is wrongly considered, no.” He continues, “What I am 
describing could be best denoted, not by the substantive ‘world philosophy,’ 
but by the gerund ‘world philosophizing,’—i.e., philosophizing as the con- 
tinual growth in reconciling significant differences on a world-wide basis. It 
means the acceptance of philosophy as it already prosecutes its task.” 





°C. A. Moore, ed.: Philosophy—East and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), p. 
vii; The Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference: A Preliminary Report, Occasional Paper 52 (Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii, December, 1949), p. 4; Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at 
World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 1. 

*See S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought (London: Oxford University Press, 
1939); see also P. T. Raju, et al., eds., Radhakrishnax: Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in 
Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1951). 

*In The Philosophical Review, LVI, No. 4 (November, 1948), 595-596. 

*In Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy, pp. 103-123. 

“In Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy, pp. 29-42. 

“I bid., pp. 30, 31. 
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Many syntheses have grown up in recent years, without any pretension of 
being ultimate solutions but only provisional and tentative hypotheses. The 
happy fruit of this transcultural contact is that it does not lead to one single 
universal world philosophy but to an ever-richer variety of meaningful sys- 
tems and more adequate mutual understanding. Most philosophers agree 
on many points (a very fortunate fact that is too often forgotten or over- 
looked); and when such agreement, especially in the practical fields, results 
in efficient co-operation in, say, education and politics, then philosophy may 
at least assume that leadership of which Plato and Confucius dreamed. But 
this is not the direct concern of comparative philosophy. Wise men must 
have patience. They work according to their consciences and can wait for 
the recognition of their work. 


METHODS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


The first concern in a deliberate study is for adequate methods of approach. 
For the historical and theoretical studies of philosophy such methods have 
been worked out in great detail. Numerous handbooks are available in these 
fields. But, for the comparative study of philosophy, the search for methods 
is still in its infancy. According to E. A. Burtt, “It seems that some method 
must be employed at the very start, and that our choice of it should be 
guided by wisdom rather than be an affair of mere chance. How can we 
choose in such a way as to justify the hope that subsequent revisions of our 
method will concern only its details and not require abandonment of its 
basic structure?”** With the correction that we would do better to speak 
of methods rather than of the method of comparative philosophy, this is 
indeed the crucial problem at this stage of our study. 

But, when we agree with Burtt that “world-philosophizing means the 
acceptance of philosophy as it already prosecutes its task,” all we have to 
do when studying comparative philosophy is to scrutinize critically and con- 
sciously the ways along which the practice of comparative philosophy has 
progressed. The practice of comparative philosophy is older than its study, 
and the initial stage of such study comprises a critical analysis of existent 
ways. Methods of approach must be adequate to the objects approached and 
eventually arise from them of their own accord. The relation between the 
study and the practice of comparative philosophy is analogous to the relation 
between critical philosophy and the age-old practice of philosophy. When 
Hegel set up his logic as a necessary approach to philosophy, he did not deny 





“I bid., p. 42. 
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that philosophers before him had thought logically. And when Descartes 
searched for his method “pour bien conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité 
dans les sciences,” his chief merit was that he did it critically. With Descartes 
and Kant, Western philosophy definitely entered upon its critical stage, and 
the search for new methods has been in full swing ever since. 

P. Masson-Oursel ** was the first to work out critical methods for the study 
of comparative philosophy. Masson-Oursel, a pupil of L. Lévy-Bruhl and 
Sylvain Lévi, advocated “positive,” i.e., scientific, methods, even in the realm 
of philosophy, and his critique on the notions of analogy and milieu are 
still unsurpassed. But, most valuable of all, his methods of approach are 
fundamentally sound, and when, in the light of contemporary knowledge 
of Oriental thought and its backgrounds, some revision of the study of com- 
parative philosophy is needed, it will affect only the content and not the 
method. His investigations contain essentially two parts: comparative chro- 
nology and comparative logic, metaphysics, and psychology—and hence a 
historical approach and an approach by way of problems."* 

For this approach by way of problems one must first have grasped a com- 
plete idea of the content and the function of philosophy in general. A further 
study of the function of philosophy leads to questions of semantics, psy- 
chology, and sociology, for philosophy in its function is closely related to 
the language, the character and personality, and the socio-cultural status of 
the philosopher. Hence we may have a formal-evaluative, a peychologicel, 
and a sociological approach in comparative philosophy.’® 

Instead of classifying the problems, and dividing the total realm of phi- 
losophy into metaphysics, logic, and ethics, or ontology, epistemology, and 
axiology, we may start by classifying the possible attitudes and themes: 
naturalism, idealism, and moralism,”* or materialism and spiritualism, or con- 
ceptualism and intuitionism,’’ or pragmatism ‘and mysticism," etc. After 
having reduced the living variety of thought into these basic doctrines, we 
may attempt a tabulation of the existent systems in terms of our scheme. 
This method has many drawbacks. First, the schematization may be arbi- 
trary. Such antitheses as that between materialism and spiritualism, or that 





*P. Masson-Oursel, La Philosophie comparée (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1923). 

“Cf. points B and C of my scheme of methods in PHILOSOPHY EAST AND west, I, No. 1 (April, 
1951), 12, 13. 

* Cf. points D, E, and G of my scheme of methods, ibid., pp. 13, 14. 

* Cf. Laurence J. Rosin, “A Key to Comparative Philosophy,” PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, II, No. 1 
(April, 1952), 56-65. 

Cf. F. §. C. Northrop, “The Complementary Emphases of Eastern Intuitive and Western Scientific 
Philosophy,” in Moore, ed., Philosophy—East and West, pp. 168-238. 

See W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy. 
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between naturalism and moralism, may be very unessential in some of the 
cases considered, and we may make sharp divisions where they do not exist 
at all. Then, the similarities or differences used as criteria for the division 
may prove to be only superficial. But, when handled carefully, this method 
of comparison is very useful and helps to increase our understanding. Espe- 
cially when we do not use rigid schemes, but approach the matter by what 
Dilthey and Max Weber called “ideal types,” and when we do not try to 
explain but to understand (not erk/aren but verstehen), a comparative study 
may be fertile. 

These, in general, are the most efficient methods in the comparative 
study of philosophy. Especially when combined with a multiple and integral 
approach and effected by the co-operation of many experts, the comparative 
study may develop into a new and useful discipline with its own subject- 
matter and its own methods. 


SYSTEMATICS OF PHILOSOPHY 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have suggested that synthesis is the goal 
in the practice of comparative philosophy, but not in its study, although 
the study of comparative philosophy should ideally serve as the preliminary 
basis of practice. A study of comparative philosophy is undertaken with 
the aim of understanding the meaning of philosophy in both East and 
West, in its theoretical and historical aspects, and to find adequate methods 
for comparison. The subject-matter for comparison is formed by what Burtt 
calls “philosophic patterns, each with its distinctive set of assumptions and 
categories.” *® These are revealed by an inclusive historical study of the phil- 
osophical heritages of both East and West. But then “the crucial question 
of philosophic method, once the way has been adequately prepared for con- 
fronting it, will be: How can these inclusive but distinctive patterns be 
impartially integrated ... ?” ”° 

It is obvious that this question can be answered only by a critique of 
philosophy itself, a “philosophy of philosophy.” Alois Dempf has made 
such an attempt in his Selbstkritik der Philosophie and has applied it to a 
“comparative history of philosophy.”** The central question we have to put 
to ourselves is: “What is philosophy?” Now, this question has three separate 
aspects, relating to (a) the function, (b) the content, and (c) the syste- 


™ Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy, p. 41. 

*Ibid., p. 41. 

*Alois Dempf, Selbsthritik der Philosophie, und vergleichende Philosophiegeschichte im Umriss (Wien: 
Thomas Morus Presse, Herder Verlag, 1947); cf. my review in PHILOSOPHY EAST AND wEST, II, No. 1 
(April, 1952), 84-86. 
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matics of philosophy. It is chiefly on the function of philosophy, in relation 
to the different cultural and social backgrounds in Europe and Asia, that 
Dempf focuses his attention. Therefore, he calls his study “Sophiology,” it 
being an analysis of philosophical thought in its socio-cultural function. 

Now, instead of concentrating our attention on the function and content 
of philosophy we may concentrate on its systematics, in which we try to 
grasp, not the process or the meaning of philosophy, but philosophy as a 
concrete phenomenon. This concrete phenomenon has its own genuine 
structure. This structure is revealed by a systematic analysis of philosophy. 
As we shall see, such a systematic analysis of philosophy may serve as a 
fertile base for the study of comparative philosophy. 

Philosophy is always concerned with problems. These problems are the 
objects of thought. Hence, the total subject-matter of a philosophical system 
is what we call its problematics. 

These problems must be grasped in some particular form by the thinker. 
In this process of grasping his problems the thinker takes a very active part. 
He does it in categories which are his own. He “sets” his problems, and this 
“setting” is what we call the thematics of his system. Every philosopher 
has his themes, partly borrowed and partly constructed by himself. 

The way in which he builds up his system, his attitudes, and his valuings 
are together what we call his methodics. 

It is easily seen that all three moments must be present in any philosophi- 
cal system. Only with them is philosophy complete. And, conversely, in 
these three moments the whole phenomenon of philosophy is grasped. 

While synthesis may be the goal of a practice of comparative philosophy, 
systematics is the chief concern of a study of comparative philosophy. 


PROBLEMATICS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy has its own problematics, different from that of the positive 
sciences. Even in those cases where the material object is the same, the 
problems concerning this object are different. Both cultural anthropology 
and philosophic anthropology have the same object: man. But the problems 
(and also the methods, of course) in the two disciplines are quite distinct. 

Within the scope of philosophy itself there are several realms of problems, 
and the total discipline of philosophy may be thus subdivided into partial 
disciplines such as ontology, epistemology, axiology, metaphysics, logic, 
ethics, etc. Every philosopher has his own range of problems: Leibniz’ 
problematics was broader than, say, Spinoza’s, and Hegel’s was broader than 
Fichte’s. It is well known that classical Confucianism lacked metaphysics, 
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which was developed only in Neo-Confucianism through the influence of 
Buddhism. Classical Confucianism had cosmology but no metaphysics; it 
stressed ethical and social problems. Western students of Chinese philosophy 
found that China did not develop any logic comparable with that of the 
Greeks, but Hu Shih pointed out that Chinese philosophy did develop its 
own logic and methodology quite consciously.” With Hsiin-tzi the problem 
of the “rectification of names,” a problem which is of much interest in con- 
temporary semantics, was very essential.”* It was also through a comparison 
with Western philosophy that the attention of contemporary Indian thinkers 
was once more drawn to Nyadya and Buddhist logic. 

It is very obvious that a comparative study of problematics is an essential 
stage in the study of comparative philosophy and may give a deeper under- 
standing of the structure of philosophy in both East and West. 


Some topics within the field of comparative problematics may be suggested 
here: 


1. There is a difference in the extent, the scope, and the range of prob- 
lems in the various systems of philosophy, and there is a difference in 
emphasis upon the same problems. This explains the fact that when a 
Vedantin and a neo-positivist speak of philosophy they do not mean the same 
thing. Before we can start comparison in this field, we must first have an 
idea of the total range of philosophy, especially where philosophy is related 
to the positive sciences, art, and religion. 

2. The variety in scope and emphasis is to be found not only in the 
geographically separated areas but also in the historical sequence of one and 
the same tradition. Following the evolution of Western thought from the 
early Greek, through the Hellenistic, the Patristic, and the Medieval, to 
modern and contemporary developments, we detect enormous shifts in the 
scope and emphasis of its problems. The same is true of Indian thought 
from the Vedic age, through the Upanisads, the development of Buddhism, 
and the medieval systems of Hindu thought, to Sarnkara and contemporary 
Indian philosophy; and it is true also of Chinese thought from the period 
of the Hundred Schools, through Han Confucianism and the Chinese Bud- 
dhist schools, to Chu Hsi, Wang Yang-ming, and contemporary Chinese 
thinkers. 


3. For this variety in scope and emphasis some conditioning factors may 





™Hu Shih, The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China (Shanghai: Oriental Book 
Company, 1928). 


* Cf. Y. P. Mei, “Hsiin-tzi on Terminology,” pHmLosopHy EAST AND west, I, No. 2 (July, 1951), 
51-66. 
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be found either in the cultural-historical background, in the social status, or 
in the character and personality of the thinker. Investigation and compari- 
son of these factors may explain to a certain degree why such differences 
exist. 

4. Apart from such conditioning factors there surely remains a great deal 
of arbitrariness, which cannot be explained away. Problems arise not only 
out of the existent situation in which the thinker is immersed but also by 
his active search. Social and psychological conditions are only selective and 
are not determining factors. What did not develop in the past can be evolved 
in the present. The so-called hypertrophy of intellect in the West is being 
compensated for by trends of so-called intuitionism in present-day philoso- 
phy, while the so-called atrophy of science in the East is being compensated 
for by abundant scientific research in recent times. A conscious study of 
comparative problematics may serve as an initial stage for the development 
of a more integral philosophy. 

5. Differences in scope and emphasis are often inconvenient obstacles in 
the process of mutual understanding. Problems of current interest for one 
may be completely devoid of interest for another. For a genuine under- 
standing it is necessary to grasp the total range of philosophy. 


THEMATICS OF PHILOSOPHY 


Speaking of thematics, we distinguish the categories by which the problem- 
material is grasped, the thematic material, that is, the terminology, the modes 
of expression, etc., and the thematic consistency of the system. 

Take, for example, the problem of the nature of reality. The pre-Socratics, 
the Yin-Yang philosophers, and the Vedic thinkers all tend to grasp reality 
in cosmological categories. Democritus, Epicurus, and the Carvaka thinkers 
grasp reality in terms of matter and movement. Plato, the Platonic and 
Augustinian idealists, the philosophers of the Upanisads, and the Vedantins 
conceive the phenomenal world as illusion (maya). So, we may speak of 
naturalism, materialism, idealism, moralism, spiritualism, and pragmatism, 
and thus of naturalistic, materialistic, idealistic, etc., thematics. 

Take another example: the category of causality. Here, too, we discern 
important thematic differences. It was on account of their specific concep- 
tions of causality that the thought of the so-called primitive cultures was 
stamped “prelogical” by scholars of the school of Lévy-Bruhl. Causality with 
the Ionian and Yin-Yang cosmologists is something quite different from 
causality as Aristotle conceived it; and causality with the Thomists and 
Occasionalists is different from what it is with neo-positivists. Kant and 
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Hegel have their own conceptions of causality. And with the Neo-Kantians 
of the Marburg school the category of causal dependency is replaced by the 
category of functional dependency. 

It is obvious that these thematic differences, being categorial differences, 
form an almost insurmountable obstacle in the process of mutual under- 
standing from the start. They go deeper than the differences in the set of 
assumptions which lie at the base of every system, for these basic sets of 
assumptions may be altered or expanded, and then, in principle, the dream 
of the formalist for a mathesis universalis and a philosophia perennis may 
be fulfilled. But on account of the existence of fundamental categorial dif- 
ferences, the differences in philosophical outlook will remain. Philosophical 
training will help a great deal to grasp categories other than one’s own, but 
the capacity for understanding in this field will be increased only at the 
cost of a faint relativism. 

Another difficulty is offered by the differences in thematic material. Lan- 
guage is the medium par excellence for philosophical thought. Every origi- 
nal thinker has to wrestle with the limitations imposed upon him by his 
language. He finds in it terms which are heavily laden with meanings con- 
ceived by former thinkers. He can adopt these meanings with slight nuances, 
or he can coin new terms which will convey his ideas better than any exist- 
ing terminology. In this way central terms in philosophy are used in various 
contexts, and convey different meanings. Terms such as “nous,” “logos,” 
“hylé,” “dharma,” “karma,” “maya,” “tao,” “jén,” and “7?” have their own 
rich history. Numerous monographs are devoted to the analysis of such 
terms.* They are evaluated and re-evaluated and used with different mean- 
ings in different contexts. And when texts are translated such terms are 
often left untranslated. Then they are not used as terms, but indeed as 
themes, and they can be adequately understood only when the reader is 
acquainted with the original context and setting to which such untranslated 
terms refer. 

A third moment of thematics is the thematic consistency of the system. 
There are several degrees of consistency, varying from the loose form of 
eclecticism to the famous closed systems of Weltanschauung of German 
thinkers like Hegel and Schopenhauer. This thematic consistency is more 
than the formal consistency strived at in modern positivistic logic. As Fung 





* Cf. H. Willman Grabowska, “Evolution sémantique du mot ‘dharma,’” Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 
(Lwéw), No. 10 (1934), 38-50; Th. Stcherbatsky, “The ‘Dharmas’ of the Buddhist and the ‘Gunas’ of 
the Samkhyas,” Indian Historical Quarterly, No. 10 (1934), 737-760; H. von Glasenapp, “Zur 
Geschichte der buddhistischen Dharmatheorie,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
No. 92 (1938), 383-420. 
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Yu-lan has pointed out, there might be only very little formal logic in 
Chinese thought, for example, but there is surely an organic system in it, 
for otherwise it would not be philosophy. 

On account of this thematic consistency it is often misleading to quote 
arbitrarily from a consistent system. When we pick out any theme from 
such a closed system and insert it into another system, such borrowing 
necessarily involves re-evaluation. Such was the case when the Kantian 
Ding-an-sich was taken over by Fichte. And the same difficulty is encountered 
when Northrop proposes to replace Nirvana or Tao by “undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum.” For the same reason, the comparison of single terms 
(e.g., mind and cit; being and sat; truth and dharma; self and atman) is 
sound only when the full thematic consequences are taken into consideration. 
Efficient comparison is not only between words, but also between meanings, 
intentions, and whole systems of thought. 


METHODICS OF PHILOSOPHY 


In studying the thematics of a system we take the system as it is and 
analyze its structure. But when we search for its methodics we have to study 
the system in the process of its development. 

In methodics we have the following six moments: 


1. The attitude of the philosopher toward earlier thinkers. In this case 
we have dogmatism, eclectism or syncretism, and skepticism. 


2. The attitude toward the whole of the philosopher’s problems. We see 
here how the problematics may be influenced by the methodics. The range 
of what the philosopher considers as real or significant is often limited. So, 
we have: _ 

(a) Positivism—problems restricted to the realm of the scientifically 
verifiable. 

(b) Naturalism—problems restricted to the realm of the natural, neg- 
lecting all that is considered supernatural, this being explained in terms of 
the natural. 

(c) Spiritualism—problems restricted to the realm of the spirit or mind. 

(d) Moralism—problems restricted to the realm of moral values. 

(e) Pragmatism—problems restricted to the realm of practical action. 

(f) Transcendental phenomenology—problems restricted to the realm 
of the eidos, the concrete essences. This method of Husserl is effected through 
the so-called eidetic and egologic reductions. 


3. The starting point. This moment is closely related to the former. 
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When a philosopher restricts the scope of his thought to a specific realm, 
which he considers as the only significant realm, he must take the starting 
point for the construction of his system in that realm. We may have: 

(a) Empiricism—telated to positivism and naturalism. Methodic start- 
ing point only in the realm of what can be perceived by the senses. 

(b) Authoritarianism—methodic starting point in what is said by a for- 
mer authority. Expressed by the phrase “credo ut intelligam” and by “fabda’ 
(testimony; literally, word) in Vedanta and Miméarhsd. Related to this is 
traditionalism, as we find, for example, in Confucianism. 

(c) Rationalism—methodic starting point in the realm of pure thought 
(Descartes, Kant), not in what is thought by others but in what is found 
by one’s own reasoning. 

(d) Mysticism—methodic starting point in what is mystically experi- 
enced. Expressed by alaukika pratyaksa (extraordinary perception) in Nyaya 
and by “prajfia”’ (intuitive wisdom) as against “vijiana” (intellectual knowl- 
edge) in Zen. The same method is found in a pure form in Spinoza. 

Note: We may cite an important difference between the methodic and 
the thematic starting points. The methodic starting point is to be found in 
the realm of what is considered significant. The thematic starting point is 
a theme with which the construction of the system starts. Descartes’ methodic 
starting point lay in the realm of pure thought; therefore, he was a rationalist. 
His thematic starting point was his famous: “Cogito ergo sum.” Spinoza 
sought his methodic starting point in mystic experience; hence, he was a 
mystic, although his method of thematic construction was rationalistic and 
discursive. His thematic starting point, especially in his Ethics, was his con- 
cept of the “Absolute Substance.” Hegel found his methodic starting point, 
in his Phenomenology of the Spirit, in mind or spirit as it appears (das 
erscheinende Bewusstsein); in The Science of Logic, his thematic starting 
point was the idea of pure being. 


4. The working metiiod, the ars operandi, the nucleus of methodics. This 
is the method by which the philosopher tries to solve his problems. A 
thorough investigation of this part of methodics has never been made. Only 
some methods are to be mentioned here, without entering into details. 

(a) Reduction to essential principles, either to fundamental themes, such 
as “dynamis” and “energeia,” “hylé” and “morpheé,” “soul and body,” “God 
and creation,” “yin and yang,” or “li and ch’i,” or to elements, such as the 


“archai” of the Ionian philosophers, the atoms of Democritus, or the monads 
of Leibniz. 
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(b) Theoretical reconstruction, either mechanistic-dynamistic as in the 
pyr-polemos theory of Heraclitus, the atomic theory of Democritus, the 
monadology of Leibniz, the Neo-Platonic theory of emanation; or mytho- 
logical as in the Vedas; or logical as in medieval ultra-realism and the theory 
of the “pluralitas formarum”; ot ontological as in the Aristotelian matter- 
and-form hypothesis, the “/i-ch’i” theory of Chu Hsi, the Buddhistic dharma 
theory and theory of “twelve nidanas”; or dialectic as with Hegel; or evolu- 
tionistic as with Hobbes’s theory of the state, Spencer’s conception of life, 
Comte’s theory of the three stages, and Bergson’s “évolution créatrice.” 

The method of theoretical reconstruction is by far the most frequently 
employed. The aim is to explain things either causally or functionally. The 
process to be explained is represented by a model, simplified as far as possi- 
ble to the most essential moments or elements. Metaphors are often used: 
the Wheel of Life, the Architect of the Universe, the Cycle of Evolution. 
The success of the positive sciences is due to the use of efficient models (in 
physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and sociology). The method is 
applied in philosophy first, and, with the development and refinement of 
the models, the sciences split off. 

(c) Understanding by way of ideal types. This method was developed 
by W. Dilthey and his school. Instead of explanation, the aim of the method 
is understanding. The multiplicity of characteristics is reduced to a few 
ideal types, from which the concrete cases are viewed. This method is very 
useful in comparative studies. 

(d) Transcendental critique (Kant) and transcendental phenomenology 
(Husserl). The transcendental method does not attempt reconstruction. 
There is practically no discursive reasoning. The essential truths are grasped 
directly, in what Husserl called “Wesensschau.” In fact, this transcendental, 
phenomenological method is applied in Eastern philosophy, too, especially 
in Buddhism. In Buddhism, as a philosophy of Thusness, the dharmas (cate- 
gories) are not explained but only enumerated and grasped. 


5. The method of performance, the ars practicandi. This is the method 
by which the process of philosophizing is put into practice. 

(a) The dialectic or polemic method. One thinker puts forth a thesis 
which is contradicted by another, or corrected and completed. Most in use 
with the Sophists, in Greece and also in India and China. The Socratic 
method. Plato’s dialogues. The medieval disputatio. 

(b) The method of discursive reasoning, in which stage after stage is 
built up by the thinker himself, unfolding his argument. Induction and 
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deduction are aids. The best application of this method is found in Spinoza’s 
Ethics. Western thought is predominantly discursive. What is meant by 
logic in the West is the art of discursive thinking. 

(c) The method of Hegelian dialectic, which is different from discursive 
reasoning because it does not use concepts as aids in an argument, but follows 
them in their own inner movement, through their negation, into more 
inclusive concepts. 

(d) The transcendental method, which does not use concepts by postu- 
lation but concepts by intuition. The thinker does not argue but exposes 
what he considers to be evident. Whereas in discursive reasoning the cri- 


terion is logical consistency, in the transcendental method the criterion is 
evidence. 


6. The character of the system, the mode of thought. This, too, is a part 
of methodics. Every concrete philosophy, whether of a single philosopher, 
or of a school, or of a historical period, has its own character. It is either 
theoretical or practical, and “profetic” or “analytic” (a distinction proposed 
by Jaspers), in its main stress and purport. Or we may characterize it as: 

(a) Meditative or contemplative, also called mystical. Hindu and Bud- 
dhist thought are predominantly meditative. In the West, Marcus Aurelius 
and Pascal are meditative philosophers. 

(b) Discursive and rationalistic, also called logical. Western philosophy, 
as said above, is predominantly discursive and rationalistic. 

(c) Creative and expressive, also called poetical. Vedic thought is to be 
characterized as creative. Plato, Nietzsche, and Chuang-tzii are also typically 
creative and poetical. 


These are the six distinct moments of methodics.”* It is obvious that all 
moments must be distinguished sharply. Otherwise, comparison of methods 
is superficial and is inadequate to the rich variety of forms. 


From the very start, philosophy searched for methods, for true philosophy 
is conscious, deliberate, and methodic. But this search has been taken up 
more intensely in modern Western philosophy since Francis Bacon and 
Descartes, when philosophic inquiry began to center around fundamental 
questions of epistemology and methodology. A rapid progress of the sciences 
took place, which was paralleled only after Kant by a progress in the critique 





* Cf. also W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knowing: Or the Methods of Philosophy (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1925), a study of methodics on a different base; and D. M. Datta, The Six Ways 


of Knowing: A Critical Study of the Vedanta Theory of Knowledge (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1932). 
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of philosophy itself, resulting in the development of new methods (Kant, 
Hegel, Dilthey, Husserl). 

This development of critical philosophy coincided with the period of dis- 
covery of Oriental thought by Western scholars. Hegel was the first major 
Western thinker who consciously integrated Oriental systems into his own 
scheme of absolute idealism. What he knew about the East, however, was 
its religion rather than its philosophy. It was about a century later before 
some rare Western philosophers had acquainted themselves sufficiently with 
the wide range of Eastern philosophies to enter into methodical comparisons. 
In a recent posthumous work, Heinrich Zimmer tells us that when he was 
a student, “The term ‘Indian philosophy’ was usually considered as self- 
contradictory, simply something that did not exist... . The philosophy pro- 
fessors were agreeing—some politely, some impolitely—that such a thing 
as philosophy, in the proper sense of the term, simply did not exist outside 
Europe.” *° 

Within recent decades enormous changes have taken place that alter this 
situation markedly. The contact with the West meant a challenge to Eastern 
thinkers, who, more and more, took an active part in the discussions around 
problems of universal importance. 


CLASSIFICATION OR SYSTEMATICS 


The growing familiarity with cultures and philosophies other than one’s 
own has widened the philosopher’s scope of vision. This, together with 
increased critical interest in the phenomenon of philosophy itself has forced 
him to put the central question anew: “What is philosophy?” 

Confronted with an overwhelming multiplicity of forms, his first desid- 
eratum was to reduce this chaotic multiplicity to an orderly scheme of classes 
or types. Several attempts at classification were proposed, and a vivid dis- 
cussion arose concerning the principles of classification. Within the realm 
of Western philosophy itself several explanations have been suggested to 
account for the existent variety of forms, and reference has been made to 
the possible variations of the human personality, to the social conditions, 
and to the inner logic of human thought.” 





* Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India, Joseph Campbell, ed., Bollingen Series XXVI (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1951), pp. 17, 18. 


* Note the following attempts: 

Psychological foundation: Karl Jaspers, Psychologie der Weltanschauungen (Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1919), and A. Herzberg, The Psychology of Philosophers, trans., E. B. F. Wareing 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company, 1929). 

Sociological foundation: M. Scheler, Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft, Probleme einer 
Soziologie des Wissens (Leipzig: Neuer Geist Verlag, 1926). 
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It is obvious that attempts at classification and reduction to “basic doc- 
trines,” “basic attitudes,” “basic methods,” etc., covering the whole field of 
Western and Eastern philosophies, necessarily meet with the same funda- 
mental difficulties—and on a much wider scale—that European philosophers 
confronted when treating only Western philosophy. 

The crucial point in all these attempts at classification is, once and for 
all, that no agreement can be reached yet as to the fundamentum compara- 
tionis. In order to settle this initial difficulty, it is necessary to study this 
problem first. This can best be done by “accepting philosophy as it already 
prosecutes its task,” and studying it critically. Instead of reducing the multi- 
plicity of forms to a few basic doctrines, we may try to grasp the phenome- 
non of philosophy in its totality as a meaningful, integral discipline. This 
we do by studying the systematics of philosophy. In comparative philosophy 
Systematics must precede synthesis. 


” « 





Logical foundation: H. Leisegang, Denkformen (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1951). 

Sophiology: A. Dempf, Selbstkritik der Philosophie, und vergleichende Philosophiegeschichte 
im Umriss (Wien: Thomas Morus Presse, Herder Verlag, 1947). 

General: W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy; also Fung Yu-lan, A Comparative Study of 
Life Ideals (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1927). 
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EDWARD CONZE 


The Ontology of 
The Prajnaparamita 


WORKS ON prajiiaparamita, “perfect wisdom,” were com- 
posed by Indian Buddhists over a period of more than 1,000 years, between 
100 B.c. and A.D. 1,100. The resulting literature is very extensive,’ and, 
on the whole, quite unknown at present outside Japan and Tibet. Historically, 
it has had considerable importance. Within Buddhism it inaugurated the 
emergence of the Mahayana and continued to guide its further development. 
Its basic doctrines were taken up and developed by Gaudapada and Sarhkari- 
carya and thus became a part of the Hindu tradition. The intrinsic value of 
the ideas embodied in this literature is, I think, commensurate to their his- 
torical effect. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to regard these texts as philosophical 
treatises in the European sense of the word. To begin with, they do not 
develop their doctrine by reasoned argumentation but rely entirely on simple 
dogmatic affirmation. As satras, these works are held to be the word of the 
Buddha himself, and his authority is thought to be sufficient support for their 
veracity and truth. By a division of labor, the Buddhists left reasoned argu- 
mentation to another class of works, called fastras. It is in the Sastras of the 
Madhyamika school, from Nagarjuna onward, that we must seek for any- 
thing in the nature of philosophical argumentation. Second, it is not the 
purpose of the texts to expound some novel view about the constitution of 
reality or the nature of the universe. They are religious texts and were 
composed to further religious emancipation or salvation. A large part of 
their contents is devoted to purely religious, or theological, concepts. 

If ontology in the usual sense is interpreted, however, to mean any at- 
tempt to contact the true nature of reality, the Prajiaparamita Sitras are 
replete with it. The passages dealing with this ontology are scattered in 
writings which are still rather inaccessible. Their combination into one single 
argument might, therefore, be held to be a useful undertaking. For reasons 
of space I must confine myself, however, to a straightforward description. 





*T have given a survey of it in The Middle Way (London), XXVII, No. 1 (May, 1952), 20-23. 
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At every point, a comparison with European philosophers suggests itself with 
Parmenides, Pyrrho, Proclus, Sextus Empiricus, Berkeley, Hegel, etc. But 
that must be left to other occasions. 

First of all, we must consider the earlier developments of the Buddhist 
theory of “dharmas,” and of their “own-being,” which led up to the Prajfia- 
paramitaé doctrine of “emptiness” (famyata). Second, we will survey the doc- 
trine of “emptiness” from an ontological, psychological, and logical angle. 
As it would be a grave mistake, however, to treat the doctrine of emptiness 
as a philosophical theory only, we must round off our account with a con- 
sideration of the religious motivation behind it. 


DHARMAS AND THEIR OWN-BEING 


In agreement with many philosophers, Buddhists assume that common- 
sense things around us are a false appearance. The ultimate facts of reality, 
technically known as dharmas, are different. Normally, they are covered 
from sight by ignorance. In order to penetrate to them, one must generate 
in oneself a special virtue, or force, known as “wisdom” (prajfia), which 
alone is able to attain knowledge of what the dharmas themselves are, of 
their “own-being.”* 

No rational approach can be content to accept the crude data of common 
sense as ultimate facts. The scientific propositions of modern science always 
refer to abstract entities, such as atoms, molecules, electromagnetic fields, 
etc., and to their properties, tendencies, and ha»itual behavior. Similarly, 
the Buddhist science of salvation regards the world as composed of an un- 
ceasing flow of momentary dharmas. 

Dharmas are either conditioned or unconditioned. Only two dharmas are 
unconditioned, i.e., Nirvana and space (or ether). Conditioned dharmas are 
classified into a number of groups, common to all Buddhist schools, such as 
the five skandhas, the twelve sense-fields, the eighteen elements, and the 
twelve links of conditioned co-production. The more scholastically minded, 
appalled by the untidy duplications involved, tried to draw up an over-all 
list of dharmas. The Theravadins counted 174 dharmas, the Sarvastivadins 
seventy-nine, and the Yogicarins one hundred. The Prajiaparamita adopts 
none of these lists but devotes a few pages® to the classification of dharmas 
in accordance with their nearness to enlightenment. First of all, it distin- 





*Buddhaghosa, Visuddbimagga (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. 370. 

*N. Dutt, ed., Paticavimsatisabasrika, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 28 (London: Luzac & Co., 1934), 
pp. 165-168. (Hereafter abbreviated as P.) See also P. Ghosha, ed., Satasabasrika, Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta: Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.d.), pp. 1257-1263. (Hereafter abbreviated as $.) 
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guishes wholesome, unwholesome, and neutral dharmas. The wholesome 
are then further subdivided into worldly and supramundane, with and with- 
out outflows, conditioned and unconditioned, and common (to all saints) 
and uncommon (i.e., special to the Buddhas). The definition of each class 
consists in giving a list of its constituent members. As we shall discuss them 
later, I give here the definitions of “conditioned” and “unconditioned” 
dharmas: 


Conditioned dharmas are: The world (dhatu) of sense-desire, the world of form, the 
formless world. And also any other dharmas that are included in the conditioned 
element (dhatu), i.e., the 37 wings of enlightenment, etc. Unconditioned dharmas 
are: That of which there is no production, no passing away, no alteration of stability. 
Extinction of greed, hate, and delusion. Suchness, Non-falsehood (avitathata), un- 
altering Suchness, the true nature of dharma (dharmata), the element (dhatu) of 
dharma, the established order of dharma (dharma-sthitita), the fixed sequence of 
dharma (dharma-niyamata), the unthinkable element, the Reality-limit.** 


The distinction between “dharmas” and “things” is implicit in the Prajita- 
paramita Siitras and without it one misses their teaching completely. As a 
matter of fact, the first step toward wisdom, which is held to be accomplished 
before perfect wisdom can get started, consists in getting the dharmas, like 
the skandhas, etc., into view. This involves three steps: (1) an act of 
differentiation, the breaking up of the seemingly unified personality and of 
its experiences—persons and things are understood as mere conglomerations, 
or “heaps,” of dharmic events; (2) an act of depersonalization, the elimina- 
tion of all references to “I,” “me,” or “mine”; and (3) an act of evaluation: 
one must feel that description in terms of skandhas and dharmas is superior 
to description in ordinary terms. 

When one sees the dharmas as they really are in themselves, one sees their 
“own-being” (sva-bhava). The Prajiaparamita presupposes a knowledge of 
this term also. We are fortunate that Candrakirti has, in his Prasannapada,* 
given a fairly elaborate philosophical account of it. According to him, Bud- 
dhist tradition uses the term “own-being” in at least three ways: 

1. It may mean the essence, or special property, of a thing. A concrete 
fire is a “thing,” and heat is its “own-being.” This kind of own-being is 
defined as “that attribute which always accompanies the object, because it 
is not tied to anything else.”* 





=P. p. 168. 

“Louis de la Vallée Poussin, ed., Bibliotheca Buddhica, IV (St. Petersburg: Commissionaires de 
l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, 1903-1914). (Hereafter abbreviated as Pr.) 

*Pr., p. 241. 
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2. It may be the essential feature of a dharma.° The own-being is that 
which carries its own mark.’ Each dharma, as a separate entity,” carries one 
single mark, no more than one. In a sense, “own-being” and “own-mark” 
are, therefore, one and the same thing. In one passage” the Prajhaparamita 
gives a survey of the “own-marks” which define thirty basic dharmas. The 
definitions concern either the function of the activities, or the effects of the 
entities considered. Thus, the marks of feeling, perception, impulses, and 
consciousness are, respectively, “experiencing, taking up, together-making, 
and being aware.” The marks of the skandhas, elements, and sense-fields 
are that they are “suffering, venomous snakes, and doors to misfortune.” 

3. Finally, “own-being” may be defined as the opposite of “other-being.” 
Then it is that which looks only to itself, and not to anything outside. It is 
what we call the “Absolute,” compared with which all separate dharmas are 
parabhava (relative). The mark (/aksana) of that own-being is that it is 
not contingent, not conditioned, not related to anything other than. itself.’° 
Own-being, therefore, implies full and complete ownership and control.”* 

It is now the principal teaching of Prajhaparamita with regard to own- 


being that it is “empty.” The Sanskrit term is svabhavasinya. This is a 


tatpurusa compound (one in which the last member is qualified by the first 
without losing its grammatical independence), in which svabhava may 
have the sense of any oblique case."* The Mahayana™* understands it to mean 
that dharmas are empty of any own-being, i.e., that they are not ultimate 
facts in their own right, but merely imagined and falsely discriminated, for 
each and every one of them is dependent on something other than itself. 
From a slightly different angle this means that dharmas, when viewed with 
perfected gnosis, reveal an own-being which is identical with emptiness, i.e., 
in their own-being they are empty. 





°In the words of Candrakirti, the data of experience are not taken as “‘sprouts,” etc., but as samskéras. 

* Sva-laksana. ® Prthag-dharma. 

*$., pp. 1410-1411; Cf. P., p. 197. % Pr., p. 262. 

™ Pr., p. 263, svabbava is equal to svo-bhava, Sein an sich. It is dtmiya, a term which implies rightful 
ownership (as of one’s own slaves), as distinct from what is the property of others, or what is lent for 
a time only, a borrowed article. 

® The Siatras, by speaking often of svabhévena Sinyah, suggest that the instrumental is the case nor- 
mally present. 

As distinct from the Theravadins. For them, “sabhbéva-sufifia” means that, by reason of their own- 
being, dharmas are “empty of self.” They are content to stress the absence of self in persons by treating 
those persons as mere conglomerations of dharmic events. The Mahayana then argued that, in order to 
get a perfect understanding of emptiness, one had also to see those ultimate events themselves as empty. 
In other words, ultimately, by comparison with ultimate reality, they do not exist as separate entities. 
The Kéfyapa-parivarta compares the emptiness of the old school to a termite hole—termites bore a hole 
into a piece of wood (absence of self in persons), but they leave, all arou.d, thin outer walls standing 
(dharmic events). The new kind of emptiness, on the other hand, was compared to vast space. A. von 
Stael-Holstein, ed., Kasyapa-parivarta (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1926). 
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The Mahay4na, in other words, rejects the first two kinds of own-being 
as mere provisional constructions. Only the third is regarded as ultimately 
real, as the one and only standard of truth. The own-being of all separate 
things or dharmas is obviously contingent and tied to conditions, a result 
of the co-operation of many conditions. Heat, as the essential feature of fire, 
for instance, depends on a lens, the sun, fuel, oxygen, etc. Of all this kind 
of own-being, one can say that “previously not having been, it is produced 
later on.” The mere fact of change is incompatible with own-being and indi- 
cates a lack of it. The true own-being is something which would be inde- 
pendent of conditions and which would be owned forever, at all times. Once 
own-being is defined in such a way, no separate own-being can be found 
for the separate phenomena. “There is no own-being of a dharma (acting) 
in causal connection, because of conditioned co-production.” ** “Own-being 
is the unpervertedness of essential nature.” *° But “there are not two essential 
natures of dharmas, but just one single is the essential nature of all dhar- 
mas.”** In the one place where the Prajhaparamita gives a definition of 
dharmas, it defines it as “the unbroken unity of all dharmas.”™" 

This basic idea can be expressed in a variety of ways: All separate dharmas 
lack an own-being (they are nih-svabhava), and in that sense they are called 
empty. In a sense, one can speak of a “monism,” since all multiplicity is 
relegated to a lower plane and denied ultimate validity. Or, each separate 
entity can be said to be devoid of itself." Or, in the same way and by the 
same argument, emptiness is the “own-mark” of all dharmas. The own- 
being of dharmas actually consists in emptiness and the absence of own-being. 


EMPTINESS 


The exposition of the theory of emptiness takes either the form of a 
description of the ontological status of separate dharmas, or of the psycho- 
logical attitudes we should adopt toward them, or of the logical structure 
of any statements that may be made about them. We must consider these 
three points of view one by one. 





“Nasti sdmyogikasya dharmasya svabbava pratitya-samutpannatvad. P., p. 197. Cf. P., p. 252: 
nasti samyogikah svabhavah. Candrakirti expresses the same idea by saying: sarva-dharma-pratityasam- 
ut pada-laksana svabhava-Sinyata. Pr., p. 515. 

 Svabhavo hi prakrtir-aviparitata. P., p. 198. 

*R. Mitra, ed., Astasdbasrika, Bibliotheca Indica, 110 (Calcutta: Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1888), VIII, p. 192. (Hereafter abbreviated as A.) 

™ Sarva-dharmanam asambhedab. P., p. 171. 


*%E.g., form should be seen as.empty of form, etc. Satasdhasrikd, Cambridge Add. Ms., 1632, LIII, 


fol. 279b. Or, LIII, fol. 295: name is empty of name, sign is empty of sign. 
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A. The ontological status of dharmas is considered in six ways: 


1. Dharmas are non-existent. “What has no own-being, that is non- 
existent.”*® As Candrakirti puts it: “Now this own-being of entities 
which is identical with Non-production {see point A-5] is at the same 
time pure non-being, and that in the sense that it is not anything in 
particular. Therefore the (absolute) own-being is a negation of the 
(pluralistic) own-being, and it is in this sense that one must understand 
our thesis that the own-being of entities is unreal.” ”° 

2. Dharmas have a purely nominal existence. They are mere words,” 
a matter of conventional expression (vyavahara). “The dharmas on 
which beings seek a false support are names and signs; they are not, they 
are imagined, artificial adventitious designations which are added on to 
what is really there.”” Or, as it is put in another passage,” they are “mere 
words,” and “words are merely artificial constructions, which do not rep- 
resent dharma,” but which constitute “adventitious designations, which 
are imagined and unreal.” A bodhisattva “does not expect to find any 
realities behind those words, and, in consequence, he does not settle down 
in them. The dharmas themselves are inexpressible.”** “One cannot 
properly express the emptiness of all dharmas in words.”** “The Buddha 
is the same as speechless silence.” *° 

3. Dharmas are “without marks, with one mark only, i.e., with no 
mark.” ** A “mark” (/aksana) is defined as the distinctive property which 
keeps dharmas apart. The most essential mark of a dharma is, however, 
that it is empty, and this mark swallows up all the others, so that all 
dharmas have one and the same mark, i.e., to be empty.” In one very 
characteristic passage Sariputra asks, “What, then, is the own-being of 
form, etc.?” Subhiiti answers: “Non-existence is the own-being of form, 
etc. It is in this sense that form is lacking in the own-being of form. And 
so with the other skandhas. Moreover, form is lacking in the mark which 
is characteristic of form. The mark, again, is lacking in the own-being 





” Paticavimiatisdbasrika, Cambridge Add. Ms,, 1628, fol. 505b. 


™ Pr., p. 264. My translation follows S. Schayer, who has done much to clarify these doctrines in his 
Ausgewaeblte Kapitel aus der Prasannapada (Krakowie: Nakladem Polskie} Akademji Umiejetnoici, 
1931). 


"E.g., A. 1. 16, 25; mx. 200. 

6. LXIV, fol. 456a. 

%§., pp. 118-119. 

™A., xix. 360. 

A. xvi. 347-348. 

* J. Masuda, ed., Saptatatika, Journal of the Taisho University, 1930, Vols. 6-7, part 2, p. 221. 
* See e.g., §. LIX, fol. 343b. 

*E.g., A. vim. 192. ™P., pp. 136-137. 
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of a mark. The own-being, again, is lacking in the mark of being own- 
being.” 
| The absence of marks is often expressed by a standard formula® which 
| says that “dhbarmas are not conjoined nor disjoined, immaterial, invisi- 
ble, non-resisting, with one mark only, i.e., no mark.” The formula harks 
? back to what in the older scriptures had been said about the self, space, 
and the Tathagata. The self and the Tathagata were called “immate- 
rial,”*’ and space both “immaterial and invisible.” ** Anidarfana prop- 
erly means “with no attributes,” ** that which cannot be characterized, 
and, therefore, cannot be “pointed out” as something definite.* “Non- 
resisting” (apratigha) means that dharmas do not react or impinge on 
each other, do not resist and obstruct each other. 

4. Dharmas are isolated (vivikta),*® absolutely isolated (atyantavivik- 
ta). In the S#tras, this term is treated as a familiar synonym of “empty,” 
and nowhere explained. A dharma is called “empty” when one considers 
that it has no properties, “isolated” when one considers that it has no 
relations to other dharmas. As isolated, dbarmas cannot act on each other, 
and, therefore, they are not made or produced. 

5. Dharmas have never been produced, never come into existence; they 
are not really ever brought forth (anabhinirvrtti); they are unborn 
(ajata); they have never left the original emptiness. In order to under- 
stand why the aspect of non-production (an-utpada) is so much empha- 
sized in these S#tras, one must bear in mind the tradition within which 
they stand. They were written for Buddhists brought up on the Adji- 
dharma and Sitras of the Sarvastivadins. To contemplate the rise and fall 
of dharmas had been recommended as one of the central practices of the 
Abhidharma. It is on this kind of Abhidharma meditation that the 
Prajhaparamita now comments, saying that the experiences made, while 
perhaps salutary, referred to nothing but an illusion. Furthermore, the 
emancipation of. the arhat was traditionally carried out by means of a 
ksaya-jhana (cognition of extinction) followed by an anutpada-jnana 


(cognition of non-production). The latter term was interpreted by the 
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Sarvastivadins as meaning that there would be no future production of 





Na samyukta na visamyukta arapino, nidarsana apratigha ehalaksanah yaduta-alaksanah; e.g. P., pp. 
164, 225, 244, 258, 261, 262; $. LIX, fol. 340a; LXXX, fol. 587b. 

™ Digha-nikaya I. 31, and Majjhima-nikaya I. 127. 

* Majjhima-nikaya I. 127. 

™ Digha-nikdya 1. 123 ff. 

“Tam nidassana-abhavato. In A. xu. 265 it is identified with lack of marks (alaksanatva) and with 
being “invisible” (adrfya). 

*E.g., A. vi. 149-150; vi. 177; vit. 192; rx. 204-205; xm. 276; xxm. 399, 405; xxvm. 445-446. 
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defilements in the arhat. The Mahayana now takes up this term, and 
gives it a metaphysical significance to the effect that for the enlightened 
there is no production of any dharma at all.** And even before enlighten- 
ment is reached, one of the most distinctive virtues of the Mahayanistic 
saint is the “patient acceptance of dharmas which fail to be produced.” 

6. Non-production is illustrated by a number of similes, which have 
the function “to inform about non-production.”* If dharmas do not 
exist, are without own-being, have never been produced, the question 
may well be asked how they can appear to be so different from what they 
are. The answer is that, just as things in a dream, though illusory, appear 
to exist at the time, so all dharmas appear to exist although they do not. 
The Astasahasrika knows only six such similes, ie., dreams,** magical 
illusions,” echoes,*® reflected images,*’ mirages,*” and space.** The 
“Satasahasrika,” in an often-repeated standard list,** raises the number to 
ten by adding the comparison with the moon reflected in water, a village 
of the Gandharvas, a shadow, and a magical creation (nirmana). 


B. The following psychological attitudes are enjoined upon us as a result 
of this state of affairs: 


1. Non-apprehension. If separate dharmas are non-existent, cognitive 
activities directed toward them will be without a basis in fact. It would 
be a mistake, therefore, to regard such cognitive activities as a means of 
approaching reality. The apprehension (upalabdhi) of a multiplicity of 
separate entities actually gets us away from the true reality, from empti- 
ness. It should, therefore, be avoided.** Even emptiness should not be 
apprehended.*° 

2. The emotional concomitants of non-apprehension are summed up 
in the term anabhinivesa, which might be rendered as “no settling 
down.”*" Its meaning is threefold: (a) There should be no conviction 


*E.g., Haribhadra, Abbisamaydlankaraloka, ed., U. Wogihara (Tokyo: Tokyo Bunko, 1932-1935), 
p. 879. 

* Anut pada-vijnapanatam-upddaya, A. 1x. 205. 

%%A., passim. %A., passim. 

“ A. vit. 198; 1x. 201, 205; xxx. 484. 

“Pratibbasa. A. 1x. 205; xxvt. 442; xxx. 484. Cf. C. Bendall, ed., Siksdsamuccaya, Bibliotheca Bud- 
dhica, I (St. Petersburg: Commissionnaires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, N.D.), p. 261: “‘As an 
image appears in a bright mirror, though own-being empty, so Druma, know these dharmas!” 

A. 1x. 205. *A.. passim. “A., passim. 

“For the details see E. Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, Vol. I (Louvain: Bureaux 
du Muséon, 1944), pp. 357-387. 

“It is impossible here to discuss the many verbal expressions which the doctrine of non-apprehension 
has found in the Praj#apadramité Siitras. One is warned against forming notions (samjad), or paying 
attention to signs (nimitta). The terminology is here very technical and cannot be explained briefly. 

“ §. LXIII, fol. 565b. 
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that dharmas have reality. (b) There should be no inclination toward 
dharmas, no turning toward them (equivalent to anabhoga). (c) There 
should be no attachment to dharmas (equivalent to asanga). It would be 
futile to establish a relation with what is essentially unrelated (vivikta).** 

3. No attainment (prapti). No person can “have,” or “possess,” or 
“acquire,” or “gain” any dharma. There is no person who could be there 
to get, reach, achieve or realize anything.*” There is no entity that could 
be got.” Not only is attainment, or the more or less permanent combi- 
nation between a dharma and a personal continuity, impossible as a fact. 
The selfless also have no motive to desire it. As Subhiti expresses it, “I 
do not wish for (icchami) the attainment of an unproduced dharma, nor 
for re-union (abhisamaya) with one.”™ 

4. Perfect wisdom gains body in the virtue of non-relying, which is 
taught “through an almost infinite variety of expressions.” ’ It must suf- 
fice here to indicate only a few of these expressions. “Dharmas, because 
they lack in either single or manifold own-being, are unworthy of 
reliance.” ** In consequence, the mind of the Tathagata is not supported 
> on anything, and those who wish to emulate him should “raise a 
thought which is not supported anywhere.” It is in the practice of the 
six perfections that one learns to lean on nothing whatever. When one 
practices giving, that should be done in a spirit of complete disinterested- 
ness and inner freedom, i.e., one gives without grasping at any ideas con- 
cerning the gift, its recipient, or the reward which one may reap for one- 
self for one’s generosity. The same “threefold purity” should be observed 
with the other five perfections. 


5. Finally, one may say that the attitude of the perfected sage is one 





of non-assertion. His individual self is extinct, and so he will not assert 
himself in any way. And, since he has no belief in separate things, he 
will not affirm anything about any of them. Such an attitude of non- 

assertion must lead to logical rules which differ radically from those 
commonly held. We must now turn, therefore, to a discussion of the 
logic of the Prajhaparamita. 








“See A. xxi. 399. 

“ This is a simple consequence of the anatta doctrine. 

™ This is a simple consequence of the doctrine of non-production. 

A. 1.30 = P., p. 261. 

"FE. Conze, Buddhism (Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1951), p. 137. 
 Haribhadra, Abbisamayalankaraloka, ed., U. Wogihara, p. 123. 

™ A pratisthita-manaso hi Tathagato. A. u. 37. 

™M. Miller, ed., Vajracchedika (Oxford: University Press, 1881), Chap. 10c. 
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C. The assumption of any kind of duality is considered as the basic error 
of logical thinking. “Those who course in duality cannot grow in merit. All 
the foolish common people are supported (nifrita) by duality, and their merit 
cannot grow. But a bodhisattva courses in non-duality.”"* Buddhism sees in 
ignorance of the facts of life the root of all evil, and the traditional formula 
of conditioned co-production shows how the whole world of suffering arises 
from ignorance as its starting point. The Prajiaparamita now claims that 
discrimination (vikalpa) is the core of ignorance and that the empirical world, 
with its attendant sufferings, is a thought-construction derived from false 
discrimination. But “the Tathagata is one who has forsaken all discoursings 
and discriminations.” ™ 

If dharmas are non-different, they are, by that very fact, all the same 
(sama). Like the majority of Buddhist writings, the Prajiaparamita Sitras 
have, however, a marked preference for negative terms. The positive term 
“sameness” is used sparingly,” and nowhere is it further developed or ex- 
plained. It is sometimes coupled with another one of the rare positive syno- 
nyms of emptiness, i.e., with “suchness.”"’ When you abstract the differences 
between dharmas, you proceed to their “suchness,” i.e., you take each dharma 
as it is, without adding to what is actually there, or subtracting from it. 

The doctrine of non-duality can be stated from three points of view, insofar 
as it is applied to (1) subject and object, (2) affirmation and negation, and 
(3 )the conditioned and the unconditioned. 

(1) The duality of subject and object exists where there are the five 
senses and their objects, mind and mind-object (dharma), and enlighten- 
ment and the enlightened, but in absolute knowledge it is abolished. 

(2) Affirmation and negation, existence and non-existence, are not to 
be held apart as two. It is the same to be as not to be. If existence and 
non-existence are equalized, if yes and no are identified, then the disorder 
of the mind is said to disappear. By this step the basic laws of logical 
thought are abolished. The principle of contradiction, in particular, is 
abrogated in emptiness. It is obvious that to say “X is empty of the own- 
being of X” amounts to identifying a dharma with its own negation. In 
a bold and direct manner the Prajhaparamita Sutras explicitly proclaim 
the identity of contradictory opposites, and they make no attempt to 


* P., fol. 486. 

A, xix. 358, sarva-kalpa-vikalpa-prabino hi Tathagatab. 

E.g., A. rx. 206; xxix. 476; xxx. 526. Vajracchedika, Chap. 23 and ed., T. Mutsumoto, Suvikran- 
tavikramipariprccha Il, fol. 20a, in P. Kahle, Studien (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1935), p. 182, sama is op- 


posed to visama, “uneven,” “disparate.” Terms such as eka-naya and eka-rasa should also be considered 
in this context. 


% Tathata or tathatva. 
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mitigate their paradoxes. What is essential nature is no essential nature,” 
what is practice is no practice.” In a celebrated passage,” the absolute 
thought, which is “without modification or discrimination,” and to which 
one should aspire, is identified with no-thought. But “that thought 
which is no-thought is not something which is, because one cannot find 
in it either a ‘there is’ or a ‘there is not.’” The “self,” which is the epit- 
ome of all that is unreal and false, deceptive and undesirable, is identi- 
fied with perfect wisdom and with the Tathagata.” Some of the con- 
siderable prestige of the Diamond Sitra derives from the fact that it 
makes throughout a point of observing that each one of the leading con- 
cepts of Buddhist theory is equivalent to its contradictory opposite. 

As in the case of other philosophical systems, it is, of course, the intro- 
duction of the Absolute which plays havoc with the rules of logic. The 
Absolute has on logical reasoning about the same kind of effect which 
a vast subterranean mass of iron would have on the magnetic needle of 
a compass. In its apparent illogicality the Prajiaparamita aims at work- 
ing out the principles of a logic of the Absolute. 

(3) Our traditional logic is adapted to a world of relatives. It must 
lose its bearings where one considers the relations between the relative 
and the Absolute, the conditioned and the unconditioned, the world of 
becoming and Nirvana. Any relation into which the Absolute enters must 
ipso facto become an “absolute relation,” a contradiction in terms, a thing 
not easy to recognize. There is room for surprise in this field of abso- 
lute relations. The Prajiaparamita teaches that Nirvana is the same as 
this world of birth-and-death (samsara), that “the very defilements are 
Nirvana.” The unconditioned is identified with the conditioned, the ever- 
changeless with the ever-changing, the pure with the defiled, the com- 
plete with the deficient. But, and this must be born in mind, the identity 
thus postulated is an absolute identity and does not exclude an absolute 
difference. As a matter of fact, an absolute difference is equivalent to an 
absolute identity, as follows: Nirvana and I are absolutely different. I 
cannot get it, and it cannot get me. I can never find it, because I am no 
longer there when it is found. It cannot find me, because I am not there 
to be found. But Nirvana, the everlasting, is there all the time. “Such- 
ness is everywhere the same, since all dharmas have already attained 


© A. vim. 192. 
“§ LIT. 279b. 
@¢ im. 495-502. 


“J. Masuda, ed., Saptatatika, Journal of the Taisho University, 1930, Vols. 6-7, part 2, p. 221 and 





fol. 25b—26a. 
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Nirvana.” “* What keeps me apart from it, now, in me? Nothing real at 
all, since the self is a mere invention. So, even now, in truth, there is no 
real difference at all between me and Nirvana. The two are identical. 


RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


It must be admitted that this kind of philosophy gives little comfort to 
common sense. As a matter of fact, it must leave the average person in a 
state of gasping bewilderment. On the other hand, this method of thinking 
is perfectly consistent with itself, although it does not draw its inspiration 
from the interests and concerns of the man in the street, but from the religi- 
ous aspirations of what, by contrast, one might call “the man in the forest.” 
It now remains for me to show briefly how a concern for religious values 
and for a holy life has shaped the leading tenets of the ontology of the 
Prajnaparamita. 

If selfless renunciation is the essence of the religious life, then these teach- 
ings reach the highest summit of unworldliness. If non-attachment is a 
virtue, then the negation of the multiplicity of all dhbarmas is the intellectual 
counterpart to the desire “to abandon all the points to which attachment 
could fasten itself.”® If our basic anxiety is only perpetuated when we rely 
on something and is rooted out only when we give up this search for a firm 
support—what could be more conducive to depriving us of any stable sup- 
port than a perpetual concentration on the self-contradictory nature of all 
our experience? If a peaceful attitude to others is the test of religious zeal, 
it can only be furthered by a doctrine which tells us not to insist on anything, 
not to assert anything. Subhiti, the great expounder of perfect wisdom in 
these books, is expressly called “a dweller in peace” (arana-vibarin), one who 
can abide without fighting. ‘ 

Where this kind of ontology is actually believed to be true, it must lead 
to calm and evenmindedness. There is no calm like the calm of oneness, 
because it is withdrawn from everything that could disturb it. The one 
Absolute is also known as the “Dharma-element” (dharma-dhatu), and of 
it is said: “The Dharma-element would be upset (vikopita), if there were 
any other Dharma outside it. But no other dharma can be apprehended out- 
side it. If one could be apprehended, there would be an upsetting of the 
Dharma-element.” © 





* A. xxix. 476. 
* A. vim. 192. 
“P., fol. 545. 
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The teaching of the sameness of everything is a somewhat roundabout 
way of describing the attitude, or virtue, of evenmindedness, which is the 
final crown of the Buddhist endeavor. “A bodhisattva, who courses in perfect 
wisdom, produces an even state of mind toward all beings. As a result he 
acquires insight into the sameness of all dhbarmas, and learns to establish 
beings in this insight.”°’ The Sanskrit word upeksa, from upa + iks, means, 
literally, “to overlook.” One overlooks what does not concern one, because 
one is disinterested and expects nothing from the world. Far from being a 
mere feeling, evenmindedness results from two intellectual achievements: 
(1) One sees the equality of all beings and things, i.e., that they are essen- 
tially the same; and (2) One ignores the effects they have on oneself and 
considers the source of their doings in themselves. To be perfectly even- 
minded, one would also have to overlook the difference between Nirvana 
and this world. This would help one to grow in fearlessness. Disgust with 
this world and fear of life seem to be signs of lack of courage, of low- 
spiritedness, which are permissible on the lower, but not on the highest, 
stages of the Path. Far from trying to get out of conditioned existence as 
soon as he can, the follower of the Prajfaparamita, armed with untrembling 
courage and unlimited compassion, voluntarily takes upon himself the calam- 
ities of further existence. Near Nirvana even in this life, the saved do not 
isolate themselves from the world, but become its saviors. 

The ontology of the Prajiaparamita is a description of the world as it 
appears to those whose self is extinct. That is its justification, and the source 
both of its strength and of its limitation. 





"P., p. 90. 

The word “indifference” is better reserved for a quality of feeling tone, and Buddhists distinguish 
evenmindedness from an unintelligent indifference which is just stupidity and denseness, the sign of a 
mind closed to the world. The evenminded can open themselves much more to the world than those who 
strive to maintain something in themselves. 
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HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


The I ntegralism 
of Sri Aurobindo 


THE METAPHYSICAL SYNTHESIS inherent in the teaching of 
Sri Aurobindo may most aptly be described as the philosophy of integralism. 
An analysis of the main implications of the word “integralism” will serve 
the purpose of presenting a brief outline of his philosophical outlook. 

I characterize Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy as integralism insofar as it is a 
self-coherent articulation of the integral experience of reality. His philosophy 
is not exclusively based upon any particular province of human experience, 
such as moral experience or artistic experience or religious experience or 
experience connected either with natural science in general or with any par- 
ticular field of scientific investigation. Most of the philosophical systems in 
the West are the outcome of a rational interpretation of the nature of the 
universe in terms of categories appropriate to a particular branch of knowl- 
edge. For instance, materialism is usually the philosophical outlook of a 
physicist or natural scientist, whereas spiritualism is a religious man’s phi- 
losophy of life. Vitalism is usually the philosophy of a biologist turned 
philosopher; whereas a moralist usually discovers his philosophy either in 
ethical idealism or in idealistic evolutionism. Pragmatism is usually the 
philosophy of a man of action; whereas absolute idealism is the Weltan- 
schauung of a speculative thinker of retiring disposition. Sri Aurobindo 
maintains that a sound and adequate philosophy should be based upon an 
integrated vision of the nature of existence. Such an integrated vision can 
be attained, not through mere critical reflection upon the plurality of 
fragmentary human experiences, but by outgrowing all partial experiences 
through a total mobilization of all the resources of human personality. 

An integral vision of reality implies two things: first, immediate contact 
with the inmost nature of existence in its manifold richness of content; 
second, an integration of such different provinces of experience as common 
sense, science, art, morality, religion, and the like, in the light of one’s imme- 
diate insight into the heart of reality. The common name for this immediate 
insight or direct contact with ultimate reality is spiritual intuition. Spiritual 
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intuition or mystic realization may often be carried to such an extreme, how- 
ever, that the world of plurality seems to it an unreal appearance, void of 
intrinsic significance. It is important to note that, according to Sri Auro- 
bindo, a true harmonization of the totality of human experience is not possi- 
ble through mere criticism of the categories of common sense and science, 
or through logico-empirical analysis of different types of human judgment, 
or through conceptual formulation of one-sided spiritual experience. Such 
harmonization can adequately be achieved only on the basis of integral 
spiritual realization, which means immediate experience of reality in its full- 
ness of content and rich diversity of aspect. 

Integralism as a new metaphysical synthesis affirms that reality in its in- 
most essence is a creative unity with three fundamental and equally real 
and eternal poises of being or modes of existence. These are: supra-cosmic 
transcendence, cosmic universality, and spiritual individuality. Or, if I am 
permitted to use my own expressions, these are: freedom, creativity, and 
uniqueness. The basic truth of existence is essentially a universal principle 
of creativity. It is limitless in its possibility and unfettered in its operation. 
It is not determined either by any mechanical force or by any external pur- 
pose or rationally conceived plan. Religion’s name for this universal creative 
principle is God; and different systems of theology interpret the idea of 
God in an almost endless variety of ways. Different philosophical systems 
have given it such different names as matter or physical energy, life-force 
or élan vital, universal mind or absolute idea or unconscious will, supreme 
spirit, and the like. None of these names is an adequate characterization of 
the basic truth of existence, even though each of them may truly represent 
a particular phase or aspect of its continuously creative self-expression. 

The universal creative principle is, in its inmost essence, a principle of 
absolute freedom. Even though it is constantly manifesting itself in infinitely 
diverse forms, it is not limited by, or tied down to, any or the entire sum 
of its multitudinous modes of self-expression. It is, in ultimate analysis, 
indeterminable, ineffable, or indescribable in character. Even in respect to 
its creative adventure, it is not determined by any compulsive agency, whether 
external or internal. It creates out of the free spontaneity of its inherent 
delight—out of the sheer joy of creation or self-manifestation in variable 
forms. It is this aspect of the indeterminability of the cosmic creativity— 
this rootedness of the All of existence in absolute freedom—which has been 
variously described as non-being (Buddhism), the indeterminable Supreme 
(Vedanta), “the peace that passeth the understanding” (Christianity), the 
divine dark or nudity of pure being (mysticism), or the Great Silence (the 
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Upanisads). The Great Silence is logically prior to the universal creative 
principle, but that does not entail that the creative principle is metaphysically 
inferior or unreal. 

The universal creative principle has also the power of existing simultane- 
ously, or rather non-temporally, as an infinite number of unique centers of 
self-expression. This principle of functional uniqueness logically presupposes 
the cosmic creativity, but that does not entail that it is metaphysically unreal 
or inferior. Functional uniqueness has been variously described as the spir- 
itual individual, as the noumenal or transcendental self as distinguished from 
the phenomenal or empirical self, as the soul as distinguished from the 
ego, and so on. But all these characterizations are only relatively true. Since 
functional uniqueness is a specific mode of being of the Great Silence or the 
ultimate indeterminable, it can hardly be adequately described in terms of 
such categories of the human mind as substance, cause, unity, permanence, 
and the like. So, the Vedantic affirmation of the self and the Buddhistic doc- 
trine of no-self ultimately come to mean the same thing. The Buddhistic 
doctrine of no-self amounts to a repudiation of the conception of the self as 
a permanent spiritual substance underlying the flux of subjective experiences. 
When, on the other hand, the Vedanta affirms the reality of the atman 
(which has been mistranslated as the self), it means either the universal 
truth of existence which is logically indeterminable or the self-differentiating 
factor in the life of the universal, i.e., the principle of functional uniqueness 
which imparts meaning and significance to the evolution of the empirical 
individual. According to Sri Aurobindo, that which appears as illusory on 
the attainment of spiritual illumination is the ego-principle or separative 
consciousness or the sense of exclusive particularity, and not the principle 
of functional uniqueness, which is a fundamental differentiation of ultimate 
reality. It is our intellectual conception of the self as a permanent spiritual 
substance functioning as the knower of an objective world which is revealed 
as endowed with no more than pragmatic validity, but the same cannot be 
said of the functional uniqueness or the self-differentiating power of the 
cosmic creativity, which is the very prius of our intellectual constructions. 

Since functional uniqueness is a fundamental differentiation of ultimate 
reality, man’s deepest wisdom cannot consist in mere self-negation in the 
absolute void,-or in self-absorption in the indeterminable, but, rather, in the 
affirmation of one’s essential oneness with the whole of existence and in the 
reconstruction of one’s life by the limitless power of silence. Since true 
individuality is a dynamic center of operation of the universal creative prin- 
ciple, the highest goal of human life cannot consist in mere emancipation 
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from ignorance and suffering but, rather, in dynamic self-identification with 
the creative purpose of life. Since the ultimate integrating principle of the 
universe is a principle of infinite creativity, the sammum bonum of life can- 
not consist in mere static contemplation of eternal verities or mystic flight 
into transcendental ecstasies but, rather, in active participation in the bound- 
less joy of creation. And finally, since true individuality as well as cosmic 
creativity is essentially rooted in absolute freedom, the individual’s co- 
operation with the universal must be a matter of free choice. On the attain- 
ment of spiritual liberation, the individual may freely choose either to remain 
in static transcendental peace or to participate in the creative flow of life. 
The latter alternative is a fuller ideal of life, because it implies the union 
of ineffable peace within and variable self-expression without; it implies 
the union of imperturbable calm within and unfettered creation without. 

It is thus evident that the philosophy of integralism is the foundation and 
source of inspiration of a complete art of integral living—the basis of what 
Sri Aurobindo has called “Integral Yoga.” Integral living means creative 
living in conscious union with the universal creative principle on the basis 
of fullness of freedom. It implies the ideal, not of mere self-realization, but 
of creative self-expression on the basis of a thorough integration of per- 
sonality—an integration of the surface consciousness with the unconscious 
depth of being. It implies the ideal, not of mere self-unfoldment, but of 
self-transformation on the basis of a perfect union of knowledge, love, and 
work—the type of union in which love for all is a necessary implication 
of one’s knowledge of the oneness of all existence, and work for the divine 
is a spontaneous outpouring of one’s integration with the infinite. Integral 
living also implies, not only attainment of full spiritual freedom, but also 
reconstruction of our life and society on the basis of our freedom. It points 
to the ideal of a perpetually new outflowering of the infinite in finite life. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the present-day crisis of human civilization, 
integral living is a new creative synthesis of Western thought and Eastern 
wisdom—a fruitful union of the scientific talent, technological skill, and 
industrial enterprise of the West with the aesthetic taste, psychological in- 
sight, and spiritual genius of the East. In short, it implies an integration 
of the material and the spiritual values of life. The future of humanity lies 
in such an integration, and in a reconstruction of international relations on 
the basis thereof, so that human civilization may blossom forth into a new 
era of abiding peace, progress, and harmony. (I have endeavored to give 
an idea of the chief implications and basic principles of integral living in 
my book entitled Sri Aurobindo: The Prophet of Life Divine.) 
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It would be improper to characterize integralism as either monism or 
pluralism, because reality in its inmost essence is conceived here as beyond 
the scope of the concepts of unity and plurality. But that does not mean 
that monism and pluralism are to be regarded as meaningless philosophical 
jargon. Since thought is, in the view of integralism, an instrument of self- 
articulation of reality, monism and pluralism are, in ultimate analysis, two 
complementary half-truths insofar as they seek to express the two insepara- 
ble aspects of the world of manifestation. In the second place, it would be 
improper to characterize integralism as either realism or idealism, because 
reality has been conceived here neither in terms of mind, whether finite 
or infinite, nor in terms of sheer objectivity understood as independent of 
subjective consciousness. Reality in its inmost essence is the ineffable infinite 
and is beyond the scope of the subject-object differentiation. Viewed from 
the cosmic standpoint, the infinite is endless creativity which functions as 
the identity of such polar opposites as subject and object, ideal and real, 
and equally manifests itself in and through the apparently opposed factors. 
So, idealism and realism are also, in ultimate analysis, two complementary 
half-truths insofar as they try to do justice to the subjective and the objective 
factors in the world of experience. Finally, it would be a mistake to charac- 
terize integralism as materialism, or vitalism, or idealism, or mysticism. The 
concepts of matter, life, and mind cannot be erected into the ultimate meta- 
physical principle. Nor should any of them be rejected as entirely false, 
because they are indicative of the different phases of the objective self- 
expression of the cosmic creativity which is boundless in its latent possi- 
bility. It would also be erroneous to place them all, like universal parallel- 
ism, on an equality of footing; for, even though the creative impetus is 
equally present in them all, it is manifested in them in varying degrees, with 
the result that life represents a power superior to matter, and mind repre- 
sents a power superior to life. There is no doubt that mysticism expresses 
a significant truth in its emphasis upon the essentially ineffable character 
of ultimate reality and in demonstrating the imperfection and inadequacy 
of the purely intellectual approach to reality. But mysticism overshoots the 
mark when it proceeds to deny, on the basis of the ineffable mystery of 
existence, the reality of individuality and cosmic creativity and, also, to 
deprecate the importance of thought or intellect as an instrument of objective 
self-expression of reality. 

The philosophy of integralism is thus a reorientation of metaphysical 
speculation and a reaffirmation of the central facts of experience in their 
organic interrelatedness. It is not to be understood in terms of any old- 
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fashioned philosophical label. It is not mere static contemplation of reality, 
but is dynamic insight into its significant creativity. In interpreting the 
universe, it lays the foundation for a remaking of our life in the universe. 
In evaluating the manifold items of our experience, it provides the basis 
for a new orientation of our evolutionary advance. In correlating the deepest 
human aspiration with the creative urge of evolution, the philosophy of 
integralism envisages new dynamic possibilities of collective human effort. 
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SIAO-FANG SUN 


Chuang-tzii's Theory of Truth 


DuRING THE PERIODS of Spring and Autumn (722-481 
B.C.) and the Warring States (403-221 B.c.) philosophy prospered in the 
Middle Kingdom (China). Various systems had been constructed; philoso- 
phers of different schools often disputed against one another. Each claimed 
the whole truth in his system and regarded other systems as heterodoxical. 
The controversy among different schools about truth almost reached its 
climax during the time of Chuang-tzii, one of the greatest Taoists in Chinese 
philosophy.’ At that time a school called the School of Names appeared. 
With Hui Shih and Kung-Sun Lung-tzi as leaders, philosophers of this 
school were often called ming chia, meaning logicians or scholars who were 
essentially interested in the analysis of names. The main work of this school 
was to develop the technique of logical analysis of the terms of statements 
so as to sharpen their arguments. They often upset the common-sense view 
of the world by their analysis of the statements used in everyday life. People 





*Taoism has had three stages in its development. The first stage was represented by Lao-tzii, the 
founder of the school; Yang Chu, the earlier Taoist, may be considered as another who belonged to this 
stage. The second was represented by Chuang-tzii, the most brilliant expounder of this school; and the 
third by Wang Pi and Kuo Hsiang, the most important leaders of Neo-Taoism. Both Lao-tzi and 
Chuang-tzii were in the Ante-Ch’in period (before 221 B.c.), while Wang Pi and Kuo Hsiang were 
about the third to fifth century a.p. Since Kuo Hsiang, there has been nothing new in Taoism. In this 
paper, I chose Chuang-tzii as the representative of Taoism, because his philosophy was a transition stage 
of the school’s development. He succeeded the main theory of Lao-tzii and opened a way for Neo- 
Taoists, particularly in metaphysics. Many important ideas of Neo-Taoism and of later Chinese Bud- 
dhism were already suggested in the book of Chuang-tzi. 

There is a controversy, however, concerning the time and the work of Lao-tzii. Some philosophers, 
like Fung Yu-lan, doubt whether the traditional belief is right, namely, that Lao-tzii is the founder of 
Taoism, the author of Tao Té Ching, and an older contemporary of Confucius. In his History of Philoso- 
phy, tr. Derk Bodde (Peiping, Henri Vetch, 1937), Vol. I, Fung assumed that Lao-tzi, the author of 
Tao Té Ching, must have lived during the Warring Era, far later than Confucius, and that Lao-tzii’s 
philosophy was a development from the earlier Taoism represented by Yang Chu. Fung listed three argu- 
ments to defend his position (Ibid., p. 170), but none of them is really convincing. It seems to me that 
all the three arguments are rather groundless. I do not see the reason (1) why “prior to Confucius 
there was no one writing in a private, non-official capacity”; (2) why from the fact that “the literary 
form of the Lao-tza is not that of question and answer,” it follows that the book Lao-tzi is taken as 
written later than the Lun Yii and Mencius; (3) why from the fact that “the style of Lao-tzii is clearly 
that of canon,” it follows that the book Lao-tzué dates from the Warring States period. Of course, Fung 
does not say “it necessarily follows so and so.” He only says that it probably follows so and so. This 
shows that he himself is not quite sure whether Lao-tzi is later than Confucius or not. Insofar as I am 
not convinced by the arguments, I still hold the traditional belief and take Lao-tzii as the founder of the 
school of Taoism, and as an older contemporary of Confucius. I believe that Lao-tzi and Chuang-tzi 
are the authors of the book Lao-tzi (or Tao Té Ching) and the book Chuang-tzit, respectively. This 
does not mean that the books were necessarily and actually written by those philosophers. But it means 
that the main thoughts expounded in the two books belong to these two philosophers. 
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who did not like ming chia often considered the latter’s work of analysis 
of names or arguments as an intellectual game.” This shows how the period 
was filled with disputes in philosophy. Chuang-tzi’s theory of truth was con- 
structed mostly under such an atmosphere. Greatly influenced by the School 
of Names, he asked, “What will the controversy lead to?” Before him, 
Lao-tzii had already doubted whether the controversy among different schools 
would lead to any significant results. But it was Chuang-tzi who first pre- 
sented arguments for Lao-tzii’s attitude. Before Lao and Chuang, ethics and 
politics played almost a unique role in Chinese philosophy; after their day, 
epistemology and metaphysics became important, too. 


I 


The very concept of truth is itself a problem. Some philosophers hold that 
truth in its absolute sense is identical with reality or the real. Others hold 
that truth has only a relative sense; truth is a property of statements: out- 
side of language there is no truth. That is, when we say this is true or that 
is true, we mean that this statement is true or that statement is true. Thus, 
we may distinguish the two concepts in the following way: Truth in the 
absolute sense is a concept of metaphysics, while truth in the relative sense 
is a concept of semantics. Metaphysicians and theologians often claim or 
attempt to achieve the absolute truth, while scientists and analytical philoso- 
phers seek the relative truth. 

Although Chuang-tzii did not use such terms as absolute truth and relative 
truth, he had a similar distinction in mind. For him, there is no contradic- 
tion in these two concepts of truth, and he accepted both of them. Truth 
is one and many at the same time. It is one when it is considered as reality 
itself. It is many when it is considered as a property of our knowledge 
about things. 

In his concept of truth, Chuang-tzi held the following two theses: 
(1) There is the absolute truth which is the goal or the ideal of our life; 
(2) There is no absolute knowledge, that is, there is no knowledge about 
this absolute truth. As far as knowledge is concerned, we have only relative 
and discursive truth. Let us first look at his argument for the second thesis, 
that there is no absolute knowledge. 

First, if there were such an absolute knowledge, then there must be abso- 





*Chuang-tzii is an example. He was quite sympathetic with this school and admired the genius of 
Hui Shih. Nevertheless, he regretted very much that Hui Shih’s genius was directed in the wrong way ~ 
and resulted in nothing. 
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lute things in the world to which such knowledge corresponds. But there 
are no such absolute things in the world. It seemed to Chuang-tzii that all 
things and all events in the world which we are able to know are relative. 
Relative to one thing, a given object is big, while, relative to some other 
thing, the same object is small.* Aside from all its relations, the thing is 
neither big nor small. Furthermore, if we leave out all the relations of a 
thing, it is not a thing at all. At least it is not what we know it as. Every- 
thing has infinite relations with other things, and it is impossible, therefore, 
for men to have complete knowledge of what a thing is. A man can know 
some aspects of the nature of what a thing is, but he can never know all 
the aspects of a thing. Hence, our knowledge of the world is a4 priori 
defective. All the predicates in our language by which we describe things 
are by nature relative. “Big” and “small,” “right” and “wrong,” “beautiful” 
and “ugly,” “true” and “false,” and so forth are bound together. Whenever 
a thing is considered as big, or beautiful, we can imagine some other thing 
which is bigger or more beautiful than it is. In other words, the very big 
or very beautiful thing is at the same time small or ugly when it is compared 
with another thing. The Absolute is an idea. It can only be conceived in 
our mind. It does not exist in the world. Some disputes among philosophers 
of different schools are due to their confusion of the idea of the conceivable 
with that of the actual. What is conceivable does not necessarily exist. So, 
although we may have absolute ideas in our mind (such as the big and the 
small, the good and the bad), there are no such things in the world; at 
least, they do not appear to us as absolutes. 

Second, it seemed to Chuang-tzii that not only is our knowledge of the 
world not absolute, but there is also the fact that different opinions held by 
different people are unavoidable, for the truth of our knowledge depends 
upon the objects, the external things, as well as the subject, the knower.* 





* Chuang-tzii said, “Now I would ask you this. If a man sleeps in a damp place, he gets lumbago and 
dies. But how about an eel? And living up in a tree is precarious and trying to the nerves; but how 
about monkeys? Of the man, the eel, and the monkey, whose habitat is the right one, absolutely? 
Human beings feed on flesh, deer on grass, centipedes on snakes’ brains, owls and crows on mice. Of 
these four, whose is the right taste, absolutely? Monkey mates with monkey, the buck with the doe; 
eels consort with fishes, while men admire Mao Ch’iang and Li Chi (beauties of the fifth and seventh 
centuries B.c., respectively), at the sight of whom fishes plunge deep down in the water, birds soar high 
in the air, and deer hurry away. Yet who shall say which is the correct standard of beauty? In my 
opinion, the standard of human virtue, and of positive and negative, is so obscured that it is impossible 
to actually know it as such.” Chuang-tzii, tr. Herbert A. Giles (London: Bernard Quaritch, Limited, 
1926), p. 27. Among the translations of the Chuang-tzi, three might be considered as the most ade- 
quate ones, namely, Giles’s, Fung Yu-lan’s, and Lin Yutang’s. Here I use Giles’s translation, because it 
is the most well known and complete, while the other two are not complete. 


“You don’t ask a blind man’s opinion of a picture, nor do you invite a deaf man to a concert.” 
Giles, Chap. II, p. 7. 
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To use the concepts of American pragmatism, philosophers in constructing 
their systems are more or less influenced by their characters and surround- 
ings. A pessimist looks at all the things of the world as tinged with a melan- 
choly atmosphere, whereas an optimist looks at things with a light air. The 


philosophies of all philosophers are affected by their moods. A frog in the 


well can never know the grandeur of heaven, because it is limited by the 
place where it lives.” A pedantic scholar can never imagine what Tao is, 
because he is limited by the particular way of thinking in which he is trained. 

Third, if there is a controversy between two different philosophical systems, 
then it seemed to Chuang-tzii that the controversy would never be ended with 
each side satisfied. He said: 


Granting that you and I argue. If you beat me, and not I you, are you necessarily 
right and I wrong? Or if I beat you, and not you me, am I necessarily right and you 
wrong? Or are we both partly right and partly wrong? Or are we both wholly right 
and wholly wrong? You and I cannot know this, and consequently the world will be 
in ignorance of the truth. 

Who shall I employ as arbiter between us? If I employ some one who takes your 
view, he will side with you. How can such a one arbitrate between us? If I employ 
some one who takes my view, he will side with me. How can such a one arbitrate 
between us? And if I employ some one who either differs from, or agrees with, both 
of us, he will be equally unable to decide between us. Since then you, and I, and man, 
cannot decide, must we not depend upon Another? ® 


To interpret his words in a new way by using terms familiar in contem- 
porary Western philosophy, we may say that any philosophical system must 
have (as Carnap would say) its specific framework. So, different systems 
have different frameworks. Some expressions which are fit for one frame- 
work are not necessarily fit for another, unless the latter is modified or 
changed. Thus, certain ideas which are familiar and unquestionable in the 
framework of Confucianism may be strange and’ questionable in Mohism. 
A true criticism is desirable and indispensable both in understanding and in 
developing the philosophical system concerned, but it can be made only 
within the framework of the system in question. And any dispute without 
sympathetic understanding between members of two different schools is 
entirely nonsensical. This shows that there is no philosophical system which 
is absolute. 

In short, for Chuang-tzii there is a truth in any philosophical system inso- 
far as it is consistent in itself. But the truth is not found in any philosophi- 
cal system, no matter how many people hold it. The truth cannot be a matter 





*Cf., ibid., Chap. XVII, p. 201. 
* Ibid., Chap. II, pp. 30-31. 
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of knowledge, and the dispute between two different philosophical systems 
each of which lays claim to the whole truth is idle. Thus, while other phi- 
losophers of his time engaged in arguing with one another, and, as most of 
the theories of their philosophies were connected with political affairs, even 
tried to use political power to extinguish the opposite theories, Chuang-tzii 
cried out for tolerance toward different opinions. He said, “The true sage 
keeps his knowledge within him, while men in general set forth theirs in 
argument, in order to convince each other. And therefore it is said that in 
argument he does not manifest himself. Perfect Tao does not declare itself. 
Nor does perfect argument express itself in words.”* 


II 


The search for something absolute is an eternal quest of the human mind. 
Hence, though all our knowledge about the world as it appears to us is 
relative, we are still compelled to look for something absolutely true. 

We now turn to Chuang-tzii’s first thesis, that there is the absolute truth, 
which is identical with reality. 

In several places in his writings, Chuang-tzi pointed out that there is every 
reason to believe that the world which we know is an illusion and that all 
our knowledge is unreliable.* Not only is what we perceive and do merely 
dream, but even when I am conscious that I am dreaming, I do not go a 
step beyond the dream. Only the degree of dreaming is less when I am 
conscious of it than when I am not conscious of it. But the consciousness 
of dreaming does not change the fact that we are dreaming. 

If any one doubts that the world as it appears to him is but an illusion, 
let him look at the facts, Chuang-tzi says. Is it not true that everything is 
in a process of change? Chuang-tzii even says that not only is everything 
changing, but everything is change itself. When we say everything is chang- 
ing, we presuppose something unchangeable. It is in comparison with this 
unchangeable something, be it the substratum of a thing or a space-point, 
or whatever, that it is possible for a thing to change. Otherwise, change 
is unthinkable. Now, when we say everything is change itself, it is not neces- 
Sary to presuppose something unchangeable, for, in this case, change itself 
is the reality, whereas things which are in the process of change are not 
real. They are merely the various manifestations of change itself. To know 
that everything is change itself, we need not look at the things outside our- 





"Ibid., Chap. Il, p. 25. 
*Ibid., Chap. Il, pp. 29-30, p. 32 ff. 
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selves; we need only look at ourselves within. Who am I? Why is there 
an I? Am I necessarily existing? By reflection we will immediately be aware 
that there is no necessary existence of myself, for, if I were necessarily exist- 
ent, I should know the necessary reason for my existence. But there is no 
such necessary reason for my existence which I can know a priori. All I 
know is that I happen to be existent and happen to be what I am. I did 
not expect to be born in this world, but I was born. I do not expect to leave 
this world, once I have been born, but it seems that I have to leave the 
world when the time comes, for experience tells me so. I am merely a point 
in the stream of change. I do not know where I come from, nor do I know 
where I am to go. In this moment I am in the form of a man. In the next 
moment I may be in the form of an angel, if there are such, or in the form 
of a bird.’ The reality of myself as a being is questionable. No one knows 
a priori who he is. 

We put things in a suitcase and lock it. We lock the door when we leave 
our house. All this is because we want to have the security of our things, 
and because we do not rely on society sufficiently to believe that no man 
will come to our house and steal our possessions. But, Chuang-tzii says, “A 
boat may be hidden in a creek, or in a bog, safe enough. But at midnight 
a strong man may come and carry away the boat on his back. The dull of 
vision do not perceive that however you conceal things, small ones in larger 
ones, there will always be a chance of losing them.”*® The boat, the creek, 
and the strong man are metaphors. The statement means that there is no 
absolute security which will protect things. We may have power enough to 
protect our things from robbers or thieves in society, but we can never 
protect the same things from being changed by Nature or the forces of the 
universe. 

In Western philosophy, some philosophers distinguish knowledge of two 
kinds, analytic knowledge and empirical or synthetic knowledge; the 
former is derived from reason alone while the latter is derived from experi- 
ence. And philosophers like Plato and Leibniz considered analytic knowledge 
as the only correct and certain knowledge which gives us information about 
the world. Chuang-tzi did not make such a distinction in knowledge; yet for 
him empirical knowledge seems to be the only knowledge that describes the 
world, be it reliable or not. All knowledge of the world is based upon our 
experience. And as we have reason to believe ourselves in a dream and as 
experience is most unreliable, our knowledge is unreliable. Still, worst of 





* Ibid., Chap. VI, pp. 68-90. 
* Ibid., Chap. VI, p. 75. 
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all is the fact that for Chuang-tzi everything merely happens to be; there 
is no necessity of any particular thing. Hence, the laws of Nature, which 
are supposed to explain and predict the phenomena—natural things and 
wants—have no universal validity. 

If the world as it appears to us is but an illusion, if everything is chang- 
ing, then what can we do and what can we know? There is a strong tendency 
to skepticism in Chuang-tzii’s philosophy, and this tendency was manifested 
in action during the Wei and Ch’in Dynasties (about the third to the fifth 
centuries A.D.) when many philosophers, unsatisfied with political affairs and 
social conditions, practiced Taoism, particularly the philosophy of Chuang- 
tzi. Nevertheless, Chuang-tzi himself never fell into complete skepticism. 
He started his philosophy with universal doubt, but ended by establishing 
a philosophical system which lay midway between idealism and mysticism 
in a sense. Nor did Neo-Taoists like Wang Pi and Kuo Hsiang ever fall 
into universal skepticism. On the contrary, they reinterpreted Taoism with 
a view to clearing away the skeptical elements in it. 

In Western philosophy, Descartes also adopted a method by which, as a 
starting point, he doubted the certainty of everything and then constructed 
a philosophical system. But while Descartes ended his doubt by reflecting 
on the doubt itself, Chuang-tzi did not stop his doubt with his reflection on 
the doubt itself. For Descartes, everything can be doubted but the doubt 
itself. It is the thinking subject that cannot be doubted; that has absolute 
certainty. His metaphysical assumption, namely, “I think, therefore I am,” 
is thus established. From the certainty of the existence of the self as a think- 
ing being, he thus realized the existence of the world and of God. Knowl- 
edge which is based upon reason is thus guaranteed. In Chuang-tzii, even 
the doubt itself is doubtful. There is no reason to believe that the thinking 
subject is existent and is absolutely certain. He would agree with Leibniz 
when the latter commented on Descartes’ theory, saying that the proposition 
“I think, therefore I am” is merely a synthetic proposition and that there is no 
4 priori necessary connection between the component statements “I think” 
and “I am.” For Chuang-tzi, the element of universal doubt can never be 
eliminated in the realm of knowledge. Whatever you know, the reliability 
of your knowledge is somewhat doubtful. There is no absolute certainty in 
any kind of knowledge which claims to be a description of the world. There 
is only the difference in degree of possible doubt in different kinds of knowl- 
edge. In some kinds of knowledge the possibility of doubt is less in degree, 
while in other kinds of knowledge the possibility of doubt may be greater 
in degree. All in all, there is no absolutely reliable knowledge. 
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The escape from falling into universal skepticism in Chuang-tzi lies in 
two points: (1) the harmony of the universe, and (2) the concept of 
transcendentalism. 

First, Chuang-tzii believed that, though there is no necessity of anything, 
no universal and necessary law of Nature to combine things, there is a har- 
mony of the universe by which things are arranged in an order. The events 
do not occur in chaos. This harmony is sufficient to secure the relative cer- 
tainty of our knowledge about the world. 

Second, for Chuang-tzii it is true that everything in the world is relative 
and that our knowledge of a thing is also relative. But with the totality of 
all the relative things, the case is entirely different. While the individual 
things are relative, the totality of all things is not relative. The totality of 
all things is itself not a thing. It is, to use a familiar term in Western phi- 
losophy, a transcendental concept. It transcends all relativities. It is one 
and it is absolute. No predicates in our language can be applied to the 
totality of all things, for, as has been said, whenever a predicate like “big” 
or “small” can be applied to a thing, the thing is relative. 

But is there such a totality of the universe? That there is, Chuang-tzii did 
not doubt. What we mean by totality here is called Tzo in Chuang-tzi. 
There is no explicit exposition as to whether there is such a Tao in the 
writings of Chuang-tzi. In many places Chuang-tzii only pointed out that 
Tao is everywhere. Tao is the fundamental assumption or the fundamental 
condition of the existence of the things we see. It is not too difficult for 
us to see why Chuang-tzii believed that there is a totality of the universe. 
His argument may be explained as follows: Since everything in the world 
is not only in a process of change but also is change itself, the reality of 
every individual thing is doubtful. From moment to moment change occurs 
and an individual thing appears and then disappears. Once an individual 
thing disappears, it disappears forever. There is never a repetition of the 
same individual thing. What looks like the same thing is in fact a different 
thing. The so-called identity of things does not exist. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of the individual thing, we find that the reality of a thing is 
questionable. Not only can we not grasp a thing with absolute certainty 
at all, since in every moment the thing is changing, but also we cannot 
grasp our own bodies, for we are changing things, too. But, looking 
from the standpoint of the totality of things, we find that there is the change 
which we cannot doubt. For the ultimate change we may imagine that 
there is something in it which sustains the change. We do not know what 
this something is, but we imagine that there is something underlying the 
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changes, just as there is a fundamental form in accordance with which every 
change occurs, though every individual change has also its specific form. 
This something-we-do-not-know and this fundamental form are identified. 
They are different aspects from which we see the whole change itself. They 
constitute the totality of phenomena and are real. This is why Chuang-tzi,, 
like Lao-tzi, sometimes considered Tao as the source of the universe, while 
at other times he considered Tzo as the highest principle of the universe. 

Just as in the Cartesian scheme the existence of the world is inferred from 
the existence of the self, and both the self and the world are sustained by 
God, so, in Chuang-tzi’s philosophical system, individual things as well 
as individual change, though unreliable by their nature, are guaranteed 
by Tao, e.g., the totality of the phenomena, to the degree that we may 
take them as if they were perfectly reliable without involving any contra- 
dictions. We need not lament over the constant change of everything, for, 
although we cannot grasp anything in the world with absolute certainty, in 
compensation we can grasp in our mind the Tao, which is absolute and one. 
The sage who realizes what Tzo is participates in the creative process of 
the universe. He identifies life with death, right with wrong. He transcends 
all relativities, and assimilates himself with the absolute. It is in this sense 
that he himself becomes the Tao and is aware of himself as the Tao that 
is eternal. 

There are many statements in the writings of Chuang-tzii as to what Tao 
is and how we reach Tao. Since these are not pertinent to this paper, we 
will not say anything about them. What we are going to expound further 
relates to the points which are relevant to his theory of knowledge and truth. 

Concerning Tao, three points in Chuang-tzii’s philosophy must be men- 
tioned. First, Tazo, the Absolute, is the real and is identified with the truth. 
It is the goal or ideal of our life. Second, Tazo is unknowable.’ This may 
be interpreted as follows: Tao is not an object in the realm of knowledge, 
for by knowledge we understand a system of statements which are either 
true or false and which can be either confirmed or proved. Statements about 
the world, like those of physics, can either be confirmed or denied, if they 
are meaningful. Statements concerning the structural properties or meaning 
analysis like those of mathematics and logic are either proved or disproved. 
The statement about Tao is neither true nor false; for we can neither con- 
firm nor deny it, neither prove nor disprove it. Besides, any knowledge qua 
knowledge can be learned, but Tzo cannot be learned. Chuang-tzii explained 


"Cf. ibid., Chap. XXII, pp. 287-289. 
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this point several times in his writings. If Tao can be learned, then the 
sage who realizes what Tao is must first teach it to his children and relatives.’ 
But it is often the case that the sages’ children are not sages. Today we 
might argue that mathematicians’ children are not often mathematicians, yet 
mathematics is a science which can be learned. But there is a fundamental 
difference between the two cases. The mathematicians’ children, if they like, 
can learn mathematics, that is, can get mathematical knowledge, though they 
may not be able to reach the achievement in the field which their father did. 
In the case of Tao, even though the children of a sage are anxious to know 
Tao, their father is unable to teach it to them. There is a strict and definite 
procedure for attaining mathematical knowledge, but there is no such strict 
and definite procedure for reaching metaphysical principles about Tzo. The 
sage can only train his children, but he cannot teach them. Third, neverthe- 
less, we can have intuitive experience of Tao. The inquisitive nature of our 
mind, dissatisfaction with the knowledge we have achieved, and the desire 
to search for the Absolute, the totality, and the unconditioned, from 
the relative, the discursive, and the conditioned—these compel us to seek 
such an intuitive experience of Tao. There is no contradiction between the 
two statements that we can have no knowledge of Tao and yet that we can 
have intuitive experience of it. The intuitive experience may be a starting 
point for getting knowledge, or the last point which knowledge leads us to, 
yet it is not knowledge. It has absolute certainty, but the validity is limited 
to the self. To use Kant’s terminology, we may say that though we cannot 
think the Absolute, yet we can conceive the Absolute, insofar as there is 
no self-contradiction in the concept of the Absolute. A similar idea is 
found in nearly every chapter of the Chuang-tzi. This also shows why, 
instead of expressing the concept of To directly, Chuang-tzi used so many 
metaphors to expound it. The true meaning is not to be found in the state- 
ments themselves, but between the lines, as it were. 

In summary, according to Chuang-tzii, there are two kinds of truth, rela- 
tive truth and absolute truth. These two truths are not on the same level. 
Relative truth lies within our knowledge, while absolute truth lies in our 
intuitive experience, which cannot be analyzed. There is no great difficulty 
in maintaining these two theses. The problem, however, concerns the rela- 
tion between these two kinds of truth. From the realm of the relative to 
the realm of the Absolute, Chuang-tzi did not make a bridge; rather, he 


jumped. This awaits later Taoists to work on the problem of relating the 
two realms. 


*Cf. ibid., Chap. XIV, pp. 182-183. 
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On Studies of Confucius 


OF ALL THE CHINESE philosophers, Confucius (551-479 
B.C.) is the most studied in the West. Fundamentally, the teachings of this 
man have influenced Chinese thought for more than two thousand years. 
Those who desire to know the Chinese way of thinking naturally begin with 
Confucius. In order to facilitate their evangelistic work the early missionaries 
found it a necessity to understand the Confucian classics. At first they merely 
tried to translate and interpret them for the benefit of their fellow mission- 
aries in China, but these translations and interpretations gradually found 
their way to Europe and caught the attention of some philosophers and 
scholars. Like many other intellectual currents, interest in Confucius has its 
ebbs and flows. It is strange to say, however, that hardly a decade passes 
without the appearance of publications dealing with him—his personality, 
his thought, his influence, etc. For example, there are no less than thirty 
translations of his Analects (Lun Yi % & ), Besides, there are innumerable 
books, monographs, and periodical articles written about Confucius. All these 
bear witness to the fact that his teachings must contain something new and 
valuable to human knowledge; otherwise, the Western world would not have 
wasted so much time and energy on the sayings of this Chinese sage. In con- 
firming the definite contributions which China can make to the formulation 
of a universal philosophy, Professor Fung Yu-lan points to “her {China’s} 
ability to apply the highest moral values even to the ordinary affairs and 
interests of men.”* This ability is found in the teachings of Confucius. All 
the exertion of this continuous effort on the part of the West to find the 
truth expounded by Confucius may some day bring forth good results. 

In this article the writer wishes merely to make a survey of the important 
works about Confucius. Although the treatment is far from being exhaustive, 
the sample taken up for study is quite representative. Whenever significant, 
the author will point out the distinct contribution made by each individual 
writer, including his methodology and source of information. It is hoped 
that the information provided here will give the reader some idea of what 
has been done and what remains to be done. 





*“Chinese Philosophy and Its Possible Contribution to a Universal Philosophy,” East and West, I, 
No. 4 (January, 1951), 217. 
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As early as 1593 Father Matteo Ricci of the Jesuit mission had already 
translated The Four Books.’ Although this translation was often mentioned 
in Ricci’s commentaries and letters, it was never published and, in fact, the 
manuscript has never been found. The first printed work on Chinese phi- 
losophy was Father Da Costa’s Latin translation of the Ta Hsieh ®# (The 
Great Learning), under the title Sapientia Sinica.* It was published, with the 
Chinese text, by Father Prospero Intorcetta at Chienchang (Kiangsi province ) 
in 1662. A few years later, Intorcetta put into press, first in Canton and later 
in Goa, his own Latin translation of the Chung Yung '¥Iilf (The Doctrine 
of the Mean) bearing the title Sinarum Scientia Politico-Moralis.* In 1667 
a group of Jesuits under the editorship of Philippi Couplet published a Latin 
translation entitled Confucius Sinarum Philosophus,’ which includes the 
above-mentioned works and the Lun Yu ma %% (The Analects). This work 
must have been well received in Europe, for it was translated into French 
and English in 1688 and 1691, respectively, and numerous editions of both 
translations were published in the succeeding years. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, Father Francois Néel published 
his Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex,° which contains not only the three 
works mentioned above but also the Méng Tzu & F (The Works of Mencius), 
the Hsiao Ching # (The Book of Filial Piety), and the San Tzu Ching 
=F (The Three-Character Primer). In this Latin translation Néel had 
the help of capable interpreters and utilized the most celebrated commen- 
taries. In fact, this work contains more explanatory remarks than any of its 
predecessors. As Abel-Rémusat said of him,’ Néel’s merit is counterbal- 
anced by a grave fault. NGel’s excessive interpretation represents not the true 
meaning of Confucius but rather the ideas of those who wrote the commen- 
taries. Furthermore, the merit of the original style has disappeared altogether 
in his version. In spite of its weaknesses, however, Néel’s book was considered 
the best work on Confucius at the time. 

Néel’s book was translated into French by Abbé Pluquet and was pub- 
lished in 1784 in seven volumes under the title Les Livres classiques de 
l’ Empire de la Chine. In 1817 Abel-Rémusat,’ the first professor of Chinese 





*The Four Books consists of The Great Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean, The Analects, and The 
Works of Mencius. 

* Ignacio Da Costa, Sapientia Sinica, A. Prospero Intorcetta, ed. (Kién Cham, Provinciae Kiam Si, 1662). 

* A. Prospero Intorcetta, Sinarum Scientia Politico-Moralis (Quam-Cheu, 1667). 

* Philippi Couplet, ed., Confucius Sinarum Philosphus (Parisiis: Horthenials, 1687). 

* Francisco Néel, Sinensis Imperii Libri Classici Sex (Pragae, 1711). 

* Quotation given in Louis Pfister, Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques: Sur les Jésuites de l’An- 
cienne Mission de Chine. (Chang-hai: Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1932), Vol. I, p. 417. 

* Francisco Néel, Les Livres classiques de Empire de la Chine (Paris, 1784-1786). 7 vols. On page 3 
of Vol. I, it is said the translation is by the Abbé Pluquet. 
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at the Collége de France, published his French translation of The Doctrine 
of the Mean together with Chinese, Manchu, and Latin texts. In the intro- 
duction of this work, he gives a very accurate summary of the ideas of Con- 
fucius and his school of thought, a much better one than those of the authors 
who drew their conclusions from the old translation by Noel. 

In 1784, Pére Jean-Joseph-Marie Amiot wrote La Vie de Koung tsée.”° 
This is the longest (508 pages) biography of Confucius ever written by an 
Occidental scholar. There is neither division of chapters nor marginal guides. 
The biography is followed by a chronological table, explanations of plates,’ 
and genealogical tables. In the preface Amiot mentions that he obtained his 
information from The Analects, the K’ung Tza Chia Yi t.¥ Ri (The 
Narrative of the School), the Shih Ching t¥# (The Book of Poetry), the 
Shih Chi ®%® (The Historical Memoirs), and many other works. He goes 
on to say that he is merely “a historian of all historians” of Confucius but 
not a critic of any of them. If Amiot had sent the treatise on Confucius’ 
disciples to the press in time, it might have been included in this volume, 
but it appeared instead as a separate article in the next volume of the Memoirs. 
In spite of the fact that this work is uncritical, it constitutes a factual account 
of Confucius, devoid of all mythical tales. This work was used by many 
writers on Confucius after Amiot. 

The early part of the nineteenth century started with a few translations of 
Confucius by Protestant missionaries. Joshua Marshman, a member of the 
British Baptist Mission, published in 1809 his partial English translation of 
The Analects.” Three years later The Great Learning” was translated into 
English by Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missionary in China. These 
two works represent the earliest attempts to translate the Confucian classics 
into English directly from the Chinese text. But mature scholarship in the 
studies of Confucius did not arrive until the second half of the century. James 
Legge (1814-1897), who received his Chinese training from Professor Kidd 
at University College in London, arrived in Malacca in 1839 as a missionary 
and a teacher at the Anglo-Chinese school. While staying there he had the 





°M. Abel-Rémusat, tr., L’invariable Milieu: Ouvrage moral de Tséu-ssé, en Chinois et en Mandchou, 
avec une Version littérale Latine (Paris: Imprimerie royale, 1817). 

° Jean-Joseph-Marie Amoit, Vie de Koung-tsée, in Mémoires Concernant l’Histoire, les Sciences, les 
Arts, les Moeurs, les Usages, etc. des Chinois (Paris: Missionnaires de Pékin, 1776-1814), Vol. XII. 

“* According to Louis Pfister, Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques, Vol. Il, p. 850, there are more 
than one hundred sketches accompanying the text to illustrate the various circumstances of the life of 
Confucius in the edition printed in China, but the editors of the Mémoires suppressed a large number of 
them and conserved only the most important ones. However, the writer did not find any illustrations at 
all in the above volume. 

% Joshua Marshman, tr., The Works of Confucius (Serampore: Mission Press, 1809). 

™ Robert Morrison, “Translation of Ta-hio; the First of the Four Books,” in Horae Sinicae (London, 
1812). 
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conviction that before he was qualified for the duties of his position he should 
study the Chinese classics, which contain the moral, social, and political doc- 
trines of the people. In 1841 he began to study the Confucian Analects and 
wrote a translation of it. After his transfer to Hongkong in 1843, he worked 
incessantly on his translations of the classics. By 1861 his first volume, con- 
taining The Analects, The Great Learning, and The Doctrine of the Mean, 
came off the press. These translations are accompanied by critical and exe- 
getical notes. The prolegomena, containing 136 pages, which preceded his 
translation of The Chinese Classics,* gives a critical analysis of the Chinese 
texts and a systematic interpretation of Confucius’ teachings. 

Evidently James Legge had read Amiot’s work and seemingly had exam- 
ined all the source materials that the latter had used. Utilizing the work of 
Chiang Yung %* (1681-1762) on the life of Confucius,’ Legge was 
enabled to detect errors in regard to chronology and other matters mentioned 
in The Narrative of the School and The Historical Memoirs.* When he 
finished writing the short sketch of Confucius, he said, “I flatter myself that 
the preceding paragraphs contain a more correct narrative of the principal 
incidents in the life of Confucius than has yet been given in any European 
language.”** In dealing with his subject he used most of the important 
materials that were available at his time and showed sound judgment and 
excellent scholarship. Perhaps the factors which made his translations 
superior to those of his predecessors and contemporaries were his long resi- 
dence in China, his toilsome studies of the classics over a period of twenty- 
five years, and his selection of a very competent assistant, Wang T’ao = %4 
(b. 1828). In fact, this pioneer work laid the foundation for later studies 
of Confucius, and Legge’s translations have furnished the basic source mate- 
rials for the study of Chinese philosophy by Westerners ever since. 

Among the critics of Legge, Ku Hung-ming ¥ 78% , a Chinese scholar 
who obtained his M.A. degree from the University of Edinburgh, spoke of 
Legge as having an “utter want of critical insight and literary perception” 





™ James Legge, tr., The Chinese Classics (2d. rev. ed; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893). 

* Chiang Yung, Hsiang Tang T’u K’ao 38 $& [il 3% (On the Tenth Book of The Analects) (1761). 

The earliest account of Confucius is contained in the forty-seventh chapter of The Historical 
Memoirs written by Ssii-ma Ch’ien (born 145 B.c.). It was first translated into French by Edouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918), the most noted Sinologist at the beginning of the present century. Chavannes’ 
work is not merely a translation but a critical study of the original text. He points out the mistakes of 
some dates in Confucius’ biography. According to his careful analysis, Ssi-ma Ch’ien got his information 
from The Commentaries of the Spring and Autumn Annals, The Analects, The Yen Tzu, the Mo 
Tz, the Kuo Yi, the Li Chi, and The Works of Mencius. Chavannes collates the different passages and 
signifies their sources. 

™ The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, p. 88. 

*Ku Hung-ming, tr., The Discourses and Sayings of Confucius (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1898), 
p. va. 
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and as being “a pundit with a very learned but dead knowledge of Chinese 
books.” *® So, in 1898, Ku Hung-ming published his own translation of 
The Analects under the title The Discourses and Sayings of Confucius. His 
main purpose was to make “Confucius and his disciples speak in the same 
way as an educated Englishman would speak had he to express the same 
thoughts which the Chinese worthies had to express.”*° Furthermore, in 
footnotes he furnished the reader with quotations from celebrated European 
authors such as Goethe, Carlyle, Wordsworth, etc., to illustrate the thought 
of the Chinese sage. Although he claimed that this little book contained the 
digested sayings and discourses of Confucius and his disciples, the transla- 
tion is not as accurate as his translation of The Doctrine of the Mean, which 
appeared in 1906 under the title The Conduct of Life. 

Lionel Giles is another critic of James Legge’s translations. To sum up 
the prevailing conception of Confucius in the West to the beginning of the 
present century, Giles wrote, “Does not the name Confucius conjure up in 
most minds the figure of a highly starched philosopher, dry, formal, pedantic, 
almost inhuman in the unimpeachable correctness of his personal conduct, 
rigid and precise in his notions of ceremonial, admirable no doubt in his 
sentiments, but always more a man of words than of deeds?”** It seems to 
Giles that Legge did well in presenting the facts about Confucius, but he 
failed “when he comes to draw inferences from these facts, to sum up the 
salient principles of Confucian ethics, and to pass judgment on the character 
of Confucius himself.”** As a whole, Legge was very much prejudiced by 
his missionary background, and, therefore, naturally considered Confucius 
as a person inferior to Christ and his teaching as falling short of the Christian 
doctrine. The Chinese sage was wrongly accused of “laying undue weight 
on things external,” ** of having a “repellent coldness of temperament and 
stiffness of demeanour,””* and of giving “no impulse to religion.”** For these 
reasons, Lionel Giles made a new translation of The Analects called The 
Sayings of Confucius (1907), not following its original order but using a 
new classified set of headings. Through this new arrangement, the translator 
let the discourses tell the story of the life and teachings of Confucius. Of 
course, such a presentation does not give the reader a complete picture of 
the Chinese sage or of his philosophy, but the method employed in this 
study was an advanced step toward a better understanding of Confucius. 





*Ibid., p. vii. I bid., p. viii. 
* Lionel Giles, tr., The Sayings of Confucius: a new translation of the greater part of the Confucian 
Analects (London: John Murray, 1907), p. 20. 


*Tbid., p. 11. *1bid., p. 21. “Ibid., p. 22. *Ibid., p. 24. 
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Feeling the inadequacy of his predecessor’s interpretation of Confucius, 
William Edward Soothill, Legge’s successor at Oxford, published The 
Analects of Confucius*’ in 1910. Although he worked without reference 
to other previous translations, he sought aid from those of Legge, Zottoli, 
and Ku Hung-ming, but only after the completion of his own. While Soot- 
hill’s translation is better than Legge’s, his judgment on Confucius is equally 
biased. As a whole, his interpretation of the sage offers nothing new; his 
contribution lies in the fact that he tried to supply his readers with the his- 
torical background of Confucius and to identify the old geographical names 
of China. In the last part of his introduction, under “Terminology,” a list 
of Chinese terms for which no exact connotations could be found in the 
English language is given with various meanings. Although Legge’s transla- 
tion provides an index of Chinese characters and phrases, Soothill’s index is 
far more complete and useful. It is rather regrettable that when the “World’s 
Classics” edition of Soothill’s work was published in 1937, these good 
features were not included. In spite of the fact that the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute has prepared a complete Index” for The Analects, Soothill’s work, 
which contains the original Chinese text and the translation, still remains 
the most convenient book for students. 

At best, the translations by Legge and Soothill represent more or less the 
traditional interpretation of Confucius based chiefly on the commentaries of 
Chu Hsi #¥ (1130-1200). Arthur Waley felt the need of another trans- 
lation which would give the original meaning of those who compiled the 
work, and so he, too, translated The Analects.* He believed that among 
all the early source materials concerning the Chinese sage, The Analects 
constitutes the most authoritative work free from Chinese folklore and 
hagiography, and that a true understanding of the life of Confucius is a 
necessity for the interpretation of the book itself. 

In regard to the authenticity of The Analects, Legge made a preliminary 
investigation and determined that the book in its present form was compiled, 
not by Confucius or by his disciples, but by the Han scholar Chéng Hsiian 
8% (127-200 B.c.). Waley went a step further and made an analysis of 
various chapters of the text in this connection. His conclusion was as follows: 


It is clear, too, that the different Books are of very different date and proceed from 
very different sources. I should hazard the guess that Books III-[X represent the oldest 





* William Edward Soothill, tr., The Analects of Confucius (Yokohama: The Fukuin Printing Com- 
pany, 1910). 

*"4 Concordance to the Analects of Confucius [in Chinese] (Peiping: Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
1947). 


*Arthur Waley, tr., The Analects of Confucius (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938). 
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stratum. Books X and XX (first part) certainly have no intrinsic connexion with the 
rest. The former is a compilation of maxims from works on ritual; the latter consists 
of stray sentences from works of the Shu Ching type. Book XIX consists entirely of 
sayings by disciples. The contents of XVIII and of parts of XIV and XVII are not 
Confucian in their origin, but have filtered into the book from the outside world, and 
from a world hostile to Confucius.*® 


As a whole, Waley’s introduction gives a very critical and scholarly treat- 
ment on The Analects. His definitions of certain Chinese terms are greatly 
improved over those of Soothill, and his section on ritual, which aims to 
provide the reader with background material on early Chinese society, shows 
an analytical mind and clear thinking. Indeed, Waley’s work, which make 
use of both Legge’s and Soothill’s, embodies modern scholarship and careful 
research. 

According to Lin Yutang, the approach to the study of Confucius by 
depending on The Analects as its chief source is inadequate. He argues that 
the book was compiled by many hands and that it is evident that some lines 
in the text are incomplete and that some sentences at the end of certain 
chapters are later additions. For this reason, in interpreting Confucius, Lin 
used The Four Books and the Li Chi W@i2 (The Book of Rites) as basic 
materials, and he called his work The Wisdom of Confucius.*° After giving 
a general introduction, Lin presented the first English translation™ of the life 
of Confucius from Ssii-ma Ch’ien’s Historical Memoirs ® . This is fol- 
lowed by Central Harmony (usually called The Doctrine of the Mean), 
which, he thinks, gives an adequate and complete basis to the philosophy of 
Confucius. Here he uses Ku Hung-ming’s translation instead of making a 
new one. The next chapter, called “Ethics and Politics,” is a translation of 
The Great Learning, which deals with the relation between self-cultivation 
and a general world order. In the chapter entitled “Aphorisms of Confucius,” 
he selects about one-fourth of the contents of The Analects and regroups the 
aphorisms under specific topics. The rest of the book contains discourses on 
social order, education, and music, taken mostly from The Book of Rites. 
He ends his book with his own translation of a selection from The Works 
of Mencius, particularly the whole section on the goodness of human nature. 

Lin’s method is quite novel, and his translation is accurate, fluent, and 
lively. In contrast to the old portraits of Confucius as a conservative, stern, 





*Ibid., p. 21. 

Lin Yutang, tr., The Wisdom of Confucius (New York: The Modern Library, 1938). 

™ The first translation of the Ssii-ma Ch’ien biography of Confucius into English was done by George 
H. Danton and Annina Periam Danton who translated Richard Wilhelm’s German version in their Con- 


fucius and Confucianism (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triébner & Co., 1931). But this is an indirect 
translation. 
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and hard-to-please person, he describes him as a human, witty, and humorous 
type of gentleman with definite likes and dislikes. However, the pendulum 
seems to swing too much to the left, and Lin makes Confucius more whim- 
sical than he really was. 

Following the method used by Lionel Giles and Lin Yutang, E. R. Hughes, 
in his Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, interprets Confucius by trans- 
lating passages from The Analects and arranging them under eight different 
topical headings.*” Within twenty pages, in the section on Confucius, the 
reader is helped to understand Confucius the man and his philosophy. In 
this attempt, the author is quite successful. Another new feature in the study 
of Confucius is the one initiated by Professor James R. Ware. His work, 
The Best of Confucius, is a translation of The Analects in simple present- 
day language. In this way, the author makes Confucius speak in English as 
if he were living in the midst of us today. The charm lies in the fact that 
the reader is made to feel a direct association with the sage himself. 

The best biography of Confucius is H. G. Creel’s work, Confucius, the 
Man and the Myth.** The merit of this book consists in the following points. 
First, the author rejects the usual method of writing a biography of Con- 
fucius based on the accounts of The Historical Memoirs, the authenticity of 
which has been greatly questioned. Instead, he tries to seek the full records 
of the old sage through the works written in centuries immediately after the 
death of Confucius such as The Analects, The Works of Mencius, the Mo 
Tza &F , the Chuang Tzu 4% F , the Hsiin Tz *i F , etc. And for the his- 
torical background of his philosophy, he relies on The Book of Odes #¥ # , The 
Book of Changes % #8 , The Book of History #® , The Spring and Autumn 
Annals ® & , the Tso Ch’uan 1% (Tso’s Commentary on the Spring and 
Autumn Annals), and inscriptions on bronze vessels. Second, Creel’s book 
serves as a clearing house for the latest information concerning the authen- 
ticity of the Chinese classics, information which he has utilized to its fullest 
usefulness. Such information is based on research by modern scholars. And, 
in employing these sources, he is particularly cautious. Third, his analysis 
of the various accounts of Confucius given in the Mo Tzi, the Chuang Tzi, 
The Works of Mencius, and others reveals the existence of much confusion 
and distortion. Creel tries to free Confucius from many incorrect accusations, 





"FE. R. Hughes, tr., and ed., Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1942), pp. 12-31. 

* James R. Ware, tr., The Best of Confucius (New York: Halcyon House, 1950). Other translations 
are: Leonard A. Lyall, tr., The Sayings of Confucius (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1935); Cheng 
Lin, tr., The Four Books (Shanghai: 1948); Ezra Pound, tr., Confucius: the Great Digest and Unwob- 
bling Pivot (New York: A New Directions Book, 1951). 
™ Herrlee Glessner Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York: John Day Co., 1949). 
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myths, and improbabilities, and to restore his real character and his true 
teaching. Fourth, Creel’s interpretation of Confucius as a reformer and a 
promoter of basic democratic ideas reassures the permanent position of the 
Chinese sage and confirms the value of his political concepts which bear 
great significance in modern democratic thinking. Such an explanation will 
tend to counteract the popular notion of Confucius as a slave to tradition 
and will refute the theory that his ideas are unfit to serve as a basis of modern 
government. Creel’s book is full of accurate facts and fresh interpretations. 
With keen observation, sound judgment, and great erudition, Creel has 
restored the true image of Confucius which had been distorted by misinter- 
pretation. Indeed, he has surpassed all biographers of Confucius, including 
the Chinese. 

Before we leave these noted translations and biographies of Confucius, the 
works of two other authors deserve mention. The first is Seraphim Couvreur’s 
Les Quatre Livres,* which was published in 1895. This volume contains 
French and Latin translations with Chinese and Romanized texts. Couvreur 
can be compared with James Legge both in his voluminous translations of 
the Chinese classics and in his interpretation of Confucius. What Legge 
achieved in English was accomplished by Couvreur in French. Both of them 
employed Chu Hsi’s commentaries in their elucidation of the Chinese text. 
In content, Couvreur’s work is a little out of date. Nevertheless, it is still 
the best in the French language. 

The other noteworthy work is Richard Wilhelm’s writings on Confucius. 
Wilhelm came to China as a theologian and missionary, but he left as a 
disciple of Confucius. In 1910 he published his Kungfutse Gesprache (The 
Analects),*° which gives two forms of translation side by side: a literal trans- 
lation and a free paraphrase adapted to the German language and to German 
ideology.*” The second, revised edition provides, besides the regular transla- 
tion, a long introduction and two indexes, one by names and one by subjects, 
which make the book very convenient for use. In interpreting the sayings 
of Confucius, Wilhelm employed not only the commentaries of Chu Hsi but 
also those of Ho Yen {3 @ (d. 429), Hsing Ping Py (932-1010), and 
Mao Chi-ling © # Mi (1623-1716). Furthermore, he had the personal 
acquaintance of a group of celebrated Chinese scholars whose opinion of 
Confucius he must have considered. Wilhelm’s book is accurate and thor- 





Seraphim Couvreur, tr., Les Quatre Livres avec un Commentaire abrégé en Chinois, une double 
Traduction en Frangais et en Latin et un Vocabulaire des Lettres et des Noms Propres (Ho Kien Fou: 
Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, 1895). 

* Richard Wilhelm, tr., Kungfutse Gespréche (Lun Yii) (Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1910). 

* The author is grateful to Professor Bertha Mueller for the translation of some German passages. 
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ough, and is quite representative of the German tradition. In addition to 
translations, he wrote Kung-tse: Leben und Werk* and Kung-tse und der 
Konfuzianismus.” The former deals with Confucius’ life, work, and teach- 
ing, and the latter discusses the source materials on the Chinese sage, such as 
The Historical Memoirs, The Four Books, The Spring and Autumn Annals, 
and The Book of Changes. Wilhelm seems to lay undue emphasis on the 
last work and its connection with Confucius. As a whole, he had great 
affectionate reverence for Confucius and adhered too much to the orthodox 
interpretation of the sage, but his translation remains the best in the German 
language. 

Aside from translations and biographies, there are quite a number of inter- 
esting treatises written in English on various aspects of Confucius’ life and 
teaching. Hu Shih’s chapter entitled “The Confucian Logic” *° represents a 
pioneer work of systematic interpretation of Confucius from a new angle. 
He considers Confucius as essentially a statesman and reformer whose phi- 
losophy was to reform a corrupt age and restore it to rightness. He asserts 
that The Book of Changes contains the principles of names (or ideas) and 
the rule of conduct. The method by which Confucius executed his task was 
to write The Spring and Autumn Annals, which embodies his doctrine of 
the rectification of names and judgments. Of course, this is merely hypo- 
thetical, and one of his critics has said that there was really no Confucian 
logic as Hu infers. But Hu’s interpretation is original and interesting. 

Contrary to Hu’s idea, Fung Yu-lan*’ claims that Confucius was neither 
the author, nor the commentator, nor the editor of any of the six classics. 
His strong argument was that The Analects, which is supposed to contain 
the sayings and mode of living of the Chinese sage recorded by his disciples, 
has nothing to confirm that phase of Confucius’ activity. The fact, according 
to Fung, is that Confucius was merely a teacher of these classics. In sum- 
ming up his interpretation of Confucius, Fung gives the following four 
points: (1) Confucius was the first who took up teaching as a profession. 
(2) Confucius originated the rationalization of traditional institutions and 
ideas. (3) Confucius was very much like the Greek Sophists. (4) Con- 
fucius’ position in Chinese history was similar to Socrates’ in Western his- 





“Richard Wilhelm, Kung-tse: Leben und Werk (Stuttgart: Fr. Frommanns Verlag [H. Kurtz], 
1925). 


* Richard Wilhelm, Kung-tse und der Konfuzianismus (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1928). 

“ Hu Shih, The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China (Shanghai: The Oriental Book 
Company, 1928), pp. 21-34. 

“Fung Yu-lan, “The Place of Confucius in Chinese History,” Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, XVI, No. 1 (April, 1952), 1-10. 
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tory. Sixteen years later, when Fung published his new book,” he reiterated 
his view that Confucius was merely a teacher with unusual ability and per- 
sonality but not the teacher or the uncrowned king as later generations 
considered him to be. 

In describing “The Real Confucius,” ** John C. H. Wu points out the fol- 
lowing: (1) The special emphasis placed on filial piety as a great virtue by 
the Chinese sage is attributed to the fact that Confucius’ father died when 
he was very young. His early search for his father’s grave gradually led him 
to develop his idea of complete devotion to one’s parents. (2) Confucius 
had the quality of a man and a woman rolled into one. The tender-heartedness 
of the philosopher has been generally neglected by his biographers. (3) Con- 
fucius had humor and ill-humor. (4) The supreme struggle in Confucius’ 
life was between his will to serve the world and his will to withdraw from 
it. As a whole, Wu’s description of Confucius as human is natural and sound. 

While Wu tries to depict Confucius as a man of softer feelings, Homer 
H. Dubs chooses to describe him as a shrewd politician. In his “Political 
Career of Confucius,” ** Dubs illustrates the great ability of Confucius to dis- 
mantle the large fortresses of the three usurping noble families without 
resorting to military force. Here the author hails the political genius of 
Confucius as unprecedented in world history. Dubs’s paper describes a very 
interesting aspect of the sage’s life. 

Studies of Confucius and The Analects written in the Chinese language 
are innumerable. It will suffice to mention only a few outstanding ones. 
During the Han Dynasty Tung Chung-shu # {# #* (177-104 B.c.) wrote 
the Ch’un Ch’iu Fan Lu KSB (Luxuriant Dew from the Spring and 
Autumn Annals),*’ in which he considered Confucius as a prophet who 
believed that human action has a connection with natural phenomena. Good 
actions are to be rewarded and wicked actions are to be punished. Of course, 
Confucius was never seriously interested in omens. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, Tung used this as means to limit the power of the sovereign. 
In the twelfth century, Chu Hsi made Confucius out to be the wisest of men, 
one who understood the workings of the universe. His whole philosophy is 
based on The Great Learning and The Doctrine of the Mean. By the investi- 
gation of things people begin to learn the /i # (reason). His Ss# Shu Chang 


“Fung Yu-lan, ed. by Derk Bodde, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1948), p. 39. 

“John C. H. Wu (Wu Ching-hsiung), “The Real Confucius,” Tien Hsia Monthly, I, Nos. 1, 2 
(August-September, 1935), 11-20, 180-189. 

“Homer H. Dubs, “The Political Career of Confucius,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
66, No. 4 (October-December, 1946), 273-289. 
“Tung Chung-shu, Ch’un Ch’iu Fan Lu (1625), 2 vols. 
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Chit Chi Chu 4%) (Commentaries on the Four Books)** ex- 
pounds that theory very systematically. The Ching I K’ao 8% % (Gen- 
eral Bibliography of the Classics),“" which was completed in 1701 by Chu 
I-tsun #&#*#% (1629-1709), lists over 370 works on The Analects alone, 
and no list has been made to include studies during the past 250 years. It 
publishes prefaces from the original books and also important notes from 
the compiler, and, in spite of the fact that he made mistakes, this book repre- 
sents the most comprehensive list that has ever been compiled. 

One of the scholars who cast doubt on the data of Confucius and his dis- 
ciples given by Ssii-ma Ch’ien was Ts’ui Shu # # (1740-1816). His work, 
Chu Ssu K’ao Hsin Lu % 18% ff & (Investigation on the Life of Confu- 
cius),“* which was published in 1825, constitutes the most exacting study 
of the existing accounts of the Chinese sage. He points out the discrepancies 
among the available sources and advances the theory that The Analects was 
not compiled by Confucius’ direct disciples but rather by his disciples’ dis- 
ciples. He suspects, on the ground of literary style, that the last five chapters 
were later additions, conflicting with contemporary incidents and the employ- 
ment of honorifics. In his evaluation of Confucius, Ts’ui groups all the sage’s 
sayings about himself and then quotations of his immediate disciples and 
Mencius. It is true that modern scholars may not agree entirely with all of 
Ts’ui’s conclusions, but his critical spirit certainly points in the right direc- 
tion. For almost one hundred years after the publication of his Investigation, 
Ts’ui’s work attracted almost no attention from Chinese scholars, until, in 
1923, Hu Shih wrote an article called “Ts’ui Shu, a Scientific Historian,” * 
hailing him as the first critical historian in modern times. In 1903-04, 
Naka Michiyo reprinted Ts’ui’s works with punctuation marks. Ts’ui’s 
methodology influenced a great many students in the study of ancient history 
in Japan. ' 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927), 
an eminent Chinese scholar and the champion of the reform movement in 
1898, put forth a very revolutionary theory about Confucius. In his “K’ung 
Tzii Kai Chih K’ao” 4. -¥ & ti] (Confucius as a Reformer), K’ang con- 
siders Confucius as a creative genius and a great social reformer, in contrast 
to the traditional interpretation of him as a transmitter. According to K’ang, 





“Chu Hsi, Ssii Shu Chang Chii Chi Chu (1811), 6 vols. 
“Chu I-tsun, Ching I K’ao (1777), 50 vols. 
“Ts’ui Shu, “Chu Ssi K’ao Hsin Lu,” [in Chinese], in Ts’ui Tung-Pi I Shu #8 i SE i HH (1825), 
Vols. VIII and IX. 
“ Hu Shih, “Ts’ui Shu,-a Scientific Historian” [in Chinese], Kuo Hsiieh Chi K’an i] 3% Fi] , 1, 
No. 1 (April, 1923), 266-307. 
© K’ang Yu-wei, “K’ung Tzi Kai Chih K’ao,” Pu Jén Tsa Chih AR 22, RE Z , Nos. 1-7 (1914). 
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Confucius either wrote or edited all the six classics. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals was written to set up laws for the restoration of a peaceful social 
order. Confucius utilized the legends of Emperors Yao and Shun to counter- 
act the evil practices of the feudal lords. In fact, K’ang obtained these ideas 
from his teacher, Liao P’ing 1#* (1852-1932)," and furnished them with 
flesh and blood. This new interpretation has been followed by many promi- 
nent scholars in recent years. 

Unlike K’ang Yu-wei, who was bold in advocating his revolutionary theory 
of Confucius, Ch’ien Mu & %, Professor of Chinese History at National 
Peking University, worked quietly on the chronological events of the sage’s 
life. In 1930 he published the Lun Yu Yao Liieh tit BM (The Essen- 
tials of the Analects),”* in which he asserts that The Analects was corrupted 
by many hands and that it had many editions. He indicates that the addi- 
tional chapters were caused by the careless mixing of the bamboo slips from 
whicin the old Chinese book was formed. They are not intentional forgeries. 
His chapter on the life of Confucius is precise and accurate. He describes the 
temperament, the personality, the teachings, and the disciples of Confucius. 
In every case he substantiates his statement by quotations from The Analects. 
Evidently he has utilized the works of Ts’ui Shu and the findings on Con- 
fucius by some of the Japanese Sinologists. 

His other work is called Hsin Ch'in Chu Tz Hsi Nien % i T 3 
(The Linking Dates of Chinese Philosophers in the Pre-Ch’in Period),™ 
which was published in 1935. The first section, containing eighty-one pages, 
deals with the chronological events of Confucius’ life. He picks out thirty 
incidents in which doubtful dates are involved and examines them fully one 
by one. In each case he amasses all the materials pertaining to that event 
and evaluates them on their own merit and then offers his opinion. His 
mastering of his sources and his indefatigable effort to search into the minute 
details deserve admiration. With these details, he rebuilds the factual account 
of the sage’s life on a solid foundation. 

In 1934 Hu Shih wrote a paper called “Shuo jz,” (On the Origin of ju).™ 
He describes the ju as a priestly class of the Shang-Yin period (1523-1027 
B.C.), wearing a special type of costume, observing the old religious rites, 
and practicing submissive behavior. Under the Chou Dynasty (1027-256 





™ Liao P’ing, “Chih Shéng P’ien” [in Chinese], Lu I Kuan Tsung Shu 7 3% Sf $F (Ssu-Ch’uan: 
Ts’un Ku Shu Chi, 1927). 

™Ch’ien Mu, Lun Yii Yao Liteh Hq 3% Hi ME (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1930). 

™Ch’ien Mu, Ch’in Chu Tzi Hsi Nien 3E ie FR 4E. (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1935). 

“Hu Shih, “Shuo Ju” [in Chinese], Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, IV, No. 3 (1934), 233-354. 
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B.C.) these ju (“weaklings”) generally engaged in a profession which aided 
people in sacrificial and mourning ceremonies. But among the legends of 
the Shang there was a prophecy predicting the coming of a “king” in a period 
of five hundred years to revive the dynasty, and Confucius was the man of 
their expectation. According to Hu, two contributions were made by Con- 
fucius: (1) widening the outlook of the jz from tribal provincialism to 
universalism. Confucius’ motto was to choose the best and to take virtue as 
one’s burden to sustain; and (2) transforming the soft-minded ju into men 
of firm spirit and resolute character. 

As pointed out separately by Fung Yu-lan® and Kuo Mo-jo, the evidence 
cited by Hu is insufficient to support his theory. They argued that the ju 
originated in the period of Chou instead of Yin and that there was no 
prophecy in the Yin records foretelling the coming of an “uncrowned king.” 
Fung agrees with Hu that the ju were a group of experts whose duty was 
to teach and to aid people in sacrificial and mourning ceremonies, but he 
differs from him because Fung feels that the ju did not come from the Yin 
slaves. He holds, instead, that the ju were “experts” who took up the pro- 
fession in the service of the populace and that Confucius tried to enlarge the 
scope of ju by formulating and applying some principles to put the world 
into good order instead of merely teaching and aiding people in ceremonies. 
Thus Confucius was called the founder of the jz. 

According to Kuo,” the word jw originally denoted being soft—not so 
much because the ju acquired the habits of slaves but, rather, because of the 
physical effects of not doing any manual labor. The ju as a class originated 
after the crumbling of the slave system in the Chou period. The early ju 
came from the declining noble families without any skill or definite pro- 
fession. They became the parasites of society. Prior to the time of Confucius, 
the ju had gradually developed into a special ‘profession. After that time, 
people of the lower stratum of society could enter that profession, and, thus, 
the special knowledge which was acquired formerly by the privileged class 
alone spread among the common people. Although Confucius was a great 
genius, he merely followed this natural growth of the time and became the 
founder of this profession. 

Although Hu’s attempt is merely a hypothesis with very weak evidence to 
justify his conclusion, he initiated the problem and evoked discussion. 

In 1944 Kuo Mo-jo wrote a paper entitled “Critical Studies of Confucius 





* Fung Yu-lan, “The Origin of Ju and Mo,” The Tsing Hua Journal jff 3é Bi MR , X, No. 2 (April, 
1935), 279-310. 

“Kuo Mo-jo, Ch’ing T’ung Shib Tai ¥¥ $j Re FR [in Chinese] (Chungking: Wen Chih Publish- 
ing Company, 1945), pp. 103-104. 
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and Mo Tzi.” The main idea of this paper can be summarized as follows: 
(1) Basing his case on the incidents mentioned in the Mo Tz# and the 
Chuang Tzu, the author concludes that Confucius showed great sympathy 
with the liberal movement and sided with the revolutionists. For this reason 
he was insulted, persecuted, and ostracized by the various feudal lords. 
(2) Confucius was a great reformer who stood for the benefit and happiness 
of the mass. He tried to utilize part of the old culture, on the one hand, 
and his revolutionary ideas, on the other, to build up a new society. He 
initiated the idea of jén (human heartedness) as the highest principle of 
human behavior. He injected a new spirit into /i (propriety) so as to make 
it the moving force for social order. Together with his disciples, he wrote 
the Chou Li "8 (Government of the Chou). Furthermore, he is considered 
the first person who advocated that education should be made available to 
the common people as well as to the nobles. 

On the whole, Kuo’s study of Confucius is stimulating and captivating, but 
his method is questionable. It is dangerous to judge a person on the opinion 
of his enemies. In his article “My Opinion on the Study of Confucius,” 
Ts’én Chung-mien 4 1#%% devotes a whole section to a review of Kuo’s 
theory of the Chinese sage. He refutes some of the evidence cited by Kuo, 
who took Mo Tzii’s words to involve Confucius in siding with the “radicals.” 
Some of the evidence was obviously a misinterpretation of the facts. Ts’én 
disagrees with Kuo, who thinks that Confucius was the author of the Chow Li. 

In the same article, Ts’én discusses some important points about Confucius. 
First of all, he takes up the misinterpretations of Confucius in different ages. 
For instance, in discussing human nature Confucius said merely, “By nature 
men are nearly alike; by practice they get to be wide apart.” But even in 
the period of the Contending States (481-221 B.c.) his followers dif- 
fered with him. Mencius believed human nature to be good, while 
Hsiin Tzii believed it to be bad. All his followers had a perfect right to 
say what they wanted, but their beliefs were their own, not his. Then 
came the Han (206 B.c—A.D. 220) scholars who wrote commentaries on 
The Analects. They put their own thoughts into the mouth of Confucius. 
The same is true with the works of the Sung (960-1279) commentaries, 
especially those of Chu Hsi. Ts’én enumerated many examples of misinter- 
pretations of The Analects in these commentaries. Second, Ts’én believes 





* Kuo Mo-jo, Shih P’i P’an Shu + Ht $1) 3 [in Chinese] (Chungking: Ch’in I Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945), pp. 63-108. 
s’én Chung-mien, “My Opinion on the Study of Confucius” [in Chinese], Tung Fang Tsa Chib 
& Fy FE RE . 43, No. 6 (March 30, 1947), 60-71. 
® James Legge, Confucian Analects XVII. 2, in The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, p. 318. 
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that The Analects, especially those sections starting with “The Master said,” 
is the only genuine source material for the study of Confucius. According 
to Ts’én, most of the Chinese scholars now agree that those quotations 
which begin with “The Master said” in The Book of Rites, which contains 
The Great Learning and The Doctrine of the Mean, do not necessarily 
represent the words of Confucius. Third, there are three important points 
with which critics have found fault: (1) the frequent mention of prince 
and ministers, (2) inconsistency in answering the same kind of questions, 
and (3) his quotation, “The people may be made to follow a path of action, 
but they may not be made to understand it.”® In defense of Confucius, 
Ts’én argues that the first point is merely to put the individual in his 
proper place, so as to get harmony in the social order. The second indicates 
Confucius’ tact in dealing in different ways with different personalities. 
As to the third, Ts’én justifies Confucius’ saying by pointing out the present 
practices in modern democracies in which secret conferences and closed-door 
discussions are necessary, especially in matters concerning foreign policy and 
state emergencies. As a whole, Ts’én’s work is sound and good. 

The study of Confucius started quite early in Japan. It is said that The 
Analects was introduced into Japan in A.D. 285. Up to the Kamakura 
period (1185-1392) this classic and The Book of Filial Piety were required 
subjects for all college students. Under the Tokugawa regime (1615-1867) 
Chu Hsi’s philosophy was adopted as the official school of thought and 
his commentary on The Analects became the orthodox interpretation of 
Confucius in Japan. To counteract this movement Ito Jinsai * i € ¥ 
(1627-1705) and Ogyi Sorai 41% (1666-1728) published Rongo 
Kogi wish ii % (The Meaning of the Analects)" and Rongo Cho iti a & 
(The Established Truth of the Analects), respectively, aiming to restore the 
original ideas of Confucius. Although there were about two hundred and 
forty Japanese works on The Analects,” they followed either the Han com- 
mentary viewpoint or that of the Neo-Confucianists. 

The first comprehensive Japanese study of Confucius was Kaniye Yoshi- 
maru’s %f 2L #4 (1872-1904) Késhi Kenkya 1. T WR * which was 
first published in 1904. This book is divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with Confucius’ life and personality, the second with his teachings. The 
main text is followed by two appendixes: (1) a discussion of The Analects, 


® James Legge, Confucian Analects VII. 9, in The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, p. 211. 

“Ito Jinsai, Rongo Kogi (1712). (Japanese names are in Oriental style.) 

* Ogyii Sorai, Rongo Ché (1716). 

Takeuchi Yoshio, Rongo no Kenkyu (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1939), p. 1. 

* Kaniye I. Yoshimaru, Koshi Kenkyai (Tokyo, 1904), (Rev. ed; Tokyo: Kyobunsha, 1927). 
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its early text, editorship, and the meaning of “Lun Yu,” and (2) bibliogra- 
phies of Chinese, Japanese, and Occidental works on Confucius and The 
Analects. According to the preface, the author intended to include three 
more chapters in the book, on the period in which Confucius lived, the 
descendants of Confucius, and Confucius’ disciples, but he was quite ill before 
he completed the present work. He died at the age of thirty-two without 
fulfilling his wish. Kaniye’s study is systematic, accurate, and critical. His 
work could be compared favorably with the achievements of Legge, Couv- 
reur, and Wilhelm, except that he produced only one treatise in Chinese 
studies. 

While Kaniye contributed the most comprehensive study of Confucius, 
Hattori Unokichi #8 ‘FZ (1867-1939), Professor of Chinese Studies 
at Tokyo Imperial University, is credited with writing most extensively on 
the Chinese sage. His first book, called Késhi oyobi Késhi Kyo FRU 
F¥% (Confucius and Confucianism),” published in 1917, contains a number 
of articles he wrote in various journals and includes his lectures given at 
Harvard University in 1915. His second book, Kofushi no Hanashi 
4. FOG (Story of Confucius),°° was published in 1927. Its arrangement 
is similar to that of Kaniye’s work but Hattori’s book exhibits more pro- 
fundity and penetration. Besides having great veneration for Confucius as 
a person, Hattori has complete confidence that his teaching will be helpful 
to posterity. In fact, these two works aim to ascertain Confucius’ position 
in the newly established Chinese Republic where the sage’s teaching has 
been branded as unfit for modern society. Hattori’s translation of The 
Analects, which is in the Kokuyaku Kanbun Taisei WireRARKR 
(National Translation of Chinese Classics and Literature), is considered 
the standard translation into the Japanese language. Hattori’s method of 
translation is somewhat similar to that of Richard Wilhelm. After giving 
a direct translation of the Chinese text, he creates a special section called 
“Taii,” meaning the “general idea.” There are also numerous footnotes on 
Chinese terminology. At best, his interpretation of Confucius represents the 
traditional viewpoint of Chinese scholars, while the traditional view is open 
to some question. 

Another Japanese scholar who is equally competent in the interpretation 
of Confucius is Takeuchi Yoshio # Ai % HE. He graduated from the Kyoto 
Imperial University, majoring in Chinese philosophy. His writings, deal- 





® Hattori Unokichi, Késhi oyobi Koshi Kyé (Tokyo: Meiji Shuppan Sha, 1917). 

® Hattori Unokichi, Kofushi no Hanashi (Tokyo: Kyobunsha, 1917). 

® Hattori Unokichi, tr., Koku Yaku Rongo in Kokuyaku Kanbun Taisei series (Tokyo: Kokuin Bun- 
ko Kankdkai, 1922). 
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ing with most of the important philosophers in the history of Chinese 
thought, are numerous. He is noted for his Rongo no Kenyi ime a OT 
(Studies on The Analects).°° The question about the original text of this 
classic was taken up in Japan by Ito Jinsai, who considered the first ten 
chapters as constituting the ancient text and the last ten as supplements and 
additions of later date. In his Rongo no Kenkyii, Takeuchi makes a careful 
analysis of the entire text and comes to the following conclusions: 


Books I and II, the Lu and Ch’i text. 

Books III to [X, the ancient text. 

Book X, the ancient text and later additions. 

Books XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XIX, and XX, the Ch’i text. 
Books XVI, XVII, XVIII, XXI, later additions.” 


Takeuchi’s opinion is based partly on Ts’ui Shu’s research and partly on his 
own detection of different styles in language usage. 

Although Takeuchi’s study is thorough and interesting, it stops short at 
the analysis of the original text and its component parts. Tsuda Sokichi’s 
Rongo to Koshi no Shiso + 4. © %% (The Analects and the Thought 
of Confucius)" is the most exhaustive study of The Analects and Confucius 
in the Japanese language. It touches on all the important points pertaining 
to the text, such as the time of compilation, the editorship, the order of the 
chapters, comparison with other philosophical works, etc., leaving practically 
no question unanswered. In spite of the fact that the author writes in a 
new style and uses a peculiar arrangement of topics for presentation, his 
thought can be followed readily with the help of his very detailed index. 

So far we have presented a survey of the important literature on Confucius. 
But, in spite of the work that has been done, many questions remain unsolved. 
There is a question whether or not we should consider The Great Learning 
and The Doctrine of the Mean as primary sources for the study of Confucius. 
E. R. Hughes” has conducted an elaborate philological test of the genuine- 
ness of the texts and has come to the conclusion that The Doctrine of the 
Mean has two distinct authors—one is Tzi Ssi, Confucius’ grandson, and 
the other is a Confucianist of the third century B.c.—while The Great 
Learning was written neither by Tséng Ts’an, pupil of Confucius, nor by 
Tza Ssii, but by a learned Confucian of the time of Mencius. Ts’én Chung- 





Takeuchi Yoshio, Rongo no Kenkyai (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1939). 

I bid., pp. 255-256. 

™ Tsuda Sokichi, Rongo to Késhi no Shisé (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1946). 

™E. R. Hughes, tr., The Great Learning and the Mean-in-Action (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1943). 
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mien takes another viewpoint; he questions the status of both works as 
Confucian texts. 

How far can we believe in the sayings of Confucius in The Narratives of 
the School? It is alleged that this work was compiled by Confucius’ dis- 
ciples,” but many regard it as a work of Wang Su (195-256). The ques- 
tion of the status of The Book of Filial Piety is another problem. Tradi- 
tionally, it was thought that Confucius was the author, but internal evidence 
indicates he was not. Even The Analects has never been adequately examined, 
and the chronology of the various chapters has never been established. The 
study of Confucius should be viewed from all angles, such as language usage, 
repetition, and all pertinent forms of both external and internal evidence. 
Unless this extensive research is carried out, the picture of the real Confucius 
will remain out of focus.” 





™ Chang Hsin-ch’éng, Wei Shu T’ung K’ao {f3 # jij 9§ +(Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1939), 
Vol. II, pp. 609-618. 
The judgments expressed in this paper represent my own interpretations of research done in the field. 
Others, of course, may reach differing interpretations and conclusions. In the case of Japanese works, 
available resources for study were limited and, therefore, the treatment here is far from exhaustive. 




















Comment and Discussion 





DETACHMENT 


N. A. NIKAM 


“To be” is to discover the delight of existence; “to do” is to 
reveal this delight in action. That which enables us to be and to do is detach- 
ment. Detachment is a means to an end but not an end in itself. Indian 
thought does not recommend the cultivation of detachment as an end in 
itself." Detachment is “skill in action” (yogah karmasu kausalam).’ Detach- 
ment is an “affirmation” which is negative; it is an affirmation which involves 
the idea of “in spite of.” “In spite of” a body, “in spite of” a chaotic world, 
etc., the individual who is detached is able to discover values in existence. 
Therefore, detachment shows what being is; it shows what value is; it shows 
what it is “to be oneself,” which is the ultimate “courage to be.”* As detach- 
ment is concerned both with “being” and with “action,” it is of ontological 
and ethical significance. (It is also of religious significance.) We may say 
that detachment is both an “intellectual” and a “moral” virtue; but it is not 
4 vittue among other virtues such as wisdom, courage, temperance, justice; 
it is an element in all of them. Hegel said that nothing great is achieved in 
history without passion and interest. The philosophy of detachment states an 
idea and a possibility which are the exact opposite of this. Nothing great 
is achieved, or achievable, without detachment. Detachment expresses the 
highest and the best in man; also, detachment is of the nature of divine ex- 
istence and its creative activity: “I am the strength in the strong devoid of 
desire and passion” (balam balavatam asmi kama raga vivarjitam).* 

There are several! senses of detachment discoverable in the Gita, and I pro- 
pose to comment upon them briefly. 





+The cultivation of detachment is recommended not as an end in itself, but as a means to the pursuit of 
truth or the knowledge of ultimate reality which, to be successful, should necessarily be disinterested.” 
M. Hiriyanna, foreword in T. M. P. Mahadevan, The Upanisads: Selections (3rd ed., Madras: G. A. 
Natesan Company, 1945). 

* Bhagavad-gita Il. 50. 

*See Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be. The Terry Lectures. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952). 

“ Bhagavad-gita VII. 11. 
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DETACHMENT AS “TITIKSA” 


Titiksa4 means endurance gladly borne; the opposite of titiksa is jugupsé, 
the sense of contraction and shrinking we feel in the face of strange or un- 
welcome things. Titiksa is a necessary element in detachment. This notion 
occurs in the very beginning of the long argument of the Gitd. To overcome 
the despondency of Arjuna, “knowledge of doctrine” (buddhi-yoga) is 
taught—the distinction between what is mortal and what is immortal or eter- 
nal. The wise man is one who knows this distinction, because he holds to 
it in theory and practice. Detachment begins with the distinction between 
the body, which is mortal, and “the embodied” (debi), which is immortal 
or eternal. The possession of a body” involves the relation of the embodied 
being to external objects and their effects upon us, such as heat and cold, 
pain and pleasure, etc. These come and go; and we are asked to endure them 
merely: “These learn to endure, O Bharata (Arjuna).”* To endure them is 
“to be fit for eternal life” (amrtatvaya kalpate).’ It is obvious that titiksé, 
as endurance, does not mean either (a) the physical insensibility of the brute, 
or (b) the accidental capacity of the fire-walker, etc. Both of these are 
physical, and what the Gita means is not something physical; otherwise, the 
distinction between what is mortal and what is immortal or eternal would 
be without relevance. It is obvious, also, that endurance involves the notion 
of courage, the courage to endure, which is a form of the courage to be. But, 
the Gita is not merely referring to the acquired or trained quality of the 
courage of the professional soldier;* it is not speaking merely of “moral” 


® The possession of the body entails “possession” in general; detachment begins with the distinction be- 
tween body and soul. 

* Bhagavad-gita Il. 14. 

* [bid., U1. 15. There is a logical distinction between being “immortal” and being “eternal.” “Amrtatve” 
means the “eternal” and not merely the “immortal.” The “immortal” probably means that which 
merely survives death or lives an indefinitely long period of time. This conception of a long life is 
rejected by Naciketas: “Who wishes the enjoyment of a long life?” (Katha Upanisad I. i. 28) “The 
immortality of the soul’ is a poor symbol for the courage to be in the face of one’s having to die.” 
(Tillich, The Courage to Be, p. 169). 

®“Tt seems that in India, for example, courage is considered the virtue of the ksatriya (knight), to be 
found below the levels of the Brahman or the ascetic saint.” (Tillich, op. cift., p. 157) This is 
not so. It is no more true than in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, where he defines courage as a quali- 
ty of the “citizen soldier,” or in Plato’s Republic, where it is a virtue to be found in the “guardians.” 
Courage is really found in the philosopher in Plato. Courage is a quality of the Asafriya, it is true, but 
perfect courage is courage which comes from knowledge or wisdom, and the yogin is the finest example 
of this conception, because, for him “death is but a taste of life.” (Katha Upanisad I. ii. 24) But the 
Upanisads speak of a courage that is transcendental and above and beyond the “brahmin” or the 
“ksatriya.” “He (i.e., the deathless Person) for whom the priesthood (brébmana) and the nobility 
(ksabtra) both are as food.” (Ibid.) Who knows this transcendental Person in whom is this courage? It 
is with something of this courage “‘to be” that young Naciketas approaches Death with neither fear, 
nor anxiety, nor despair. He is not to be dodged by the evasions and temptations that death and mortal 
life offer. Something of this quality is urgently necessary for Arjuna on the battlefield of Kuruksetra. 


He comes there as a Asafriya, as a “warrior”; it is this mystic courage that will transmute him into a 
“happy warrior.” 
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courage; it is speaking of the courage of wisdom, the courage of the wise 
man. This is the relevance of teaching “knowledge of doctrine” or principles 
before knowledge of action (karma-yoga). Now, the courage of wisdom, or 
of the wise man, is the courage to change, which is a form of the courage 
to be. It is to be noted that the change which enables the wise man co endure, 
and thus live in a chaotic world, is the change that comes from within him, 
a change in the manner of his reactions to the effects of the external world 
upon him. The wise man is not one who merely goes on receiving the effects 
of external objects upon him by custom and habit, as he has done in the past; 
on the contrary, he is one who has altered his reactions to these effects by 
altering the manner of receiving them. He is one who is not merely affected 
by objects but one who affects them also. Therefore, titiksa is a quality of 
the self and not of the body; and so, there is relevance in talking of “being 
fit for eternal life”; and being fit for eternal life entails a change which comes 
from within. To feel pleasure in success and pain in defeat is a “custom” 
of the human mind, to use a Humean word. But the more important ques- 
tion, which is of relevance to spiritual life, is: Can this custom be altered? 
Hume said: “We can at least conceive a change in the course of nature”;° 
titiksa, as endurance, conceives of, and demands, a change in the custom of 
the mind. There is no reason for the law of life to be the law of habit; 
titiksa is a recovery of the essential flexibility of the mind to vary its responses 
to external stimuli. If this is so, it is logically possible for us to feel pleasure 
when we feel pain, or an equality in pain and pleasure (sama dubkha 
sukham),'° “an equality which may be either an equal indifference to all 
contacts or an equal gladness in all contacts,” as Sri Aurobindo says.’ All 
distinct ideas are separable, said Hume; the notion of #itiksa rests upon 
(a) the distinction between body and mind or self (or soul) and (b) the 
flexibility of the mind to vary its responses to the effects of external causes 
on the body, or this possibility. This entails that pleasure and pain are, 
in some sense, “in the mind,” and that it is not nonsense to talk of “having” 
a body and yet not to talk of “owning” it.’? In the notion of titiksa, we 





* Charles W. Hendel, ed., Hume: Selections, The Modern Students Library (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1927), p. 35. 

” Bhagavad-gita Il. 15. This is a quality of the wise man; his endurance, which is courage, flows from his 
wisdom. In one sense courage is a virtue, i.e., it is a part of virtue because it presupposes wisdom, which 
is virtue, entire and whole (i.e., the wisdom of detachment), from which courage is derived. Virtue is 
knowledge; it is knowledge of what is eternal as distinguished from what is mortal. It is this knowledge 
and the courage that it entails which make the wise man “fit for eternal life.” 

"Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine (3d ed., Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1947), Vol. I, p. 137. 

Compare the passionate declaration of this in Moby Dick by Herman Melville: “In fact take my body 
who will, take it I say, it is not me. And therefore three cheers for Nantucket; and come a stove boat 
and stove my body when they will, for stave my soul, Jove himself cannot.” 
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begin with a dualism;"* but it is not logically necessary that the distinction 
between body and mind so entailed should end in an ascetic principle of 
life."* It may become, instead, an aesthetic enjoyment of life, an “equal glad- 
ness in all contacts.” This, however, is distinct from the hedonistic principle, 
which seeks only pleasure and avoids pain. 


DETACHMENT AS SELF-CONTROL 


Detachment as #itiksa@ entails a dualism between body and mind or soul; 
so, detachment means a flexibility and freedom of the mind to vary its re- 
sponses to external stimuli. Now, this is a detachment which is a kind of 
freedom from the body. But there is the more urgent need to be free from 
the “mind” itself. What is called “mind” (manas) here is a “third something” 
between the body and the soul or spirit. It has the middle position which 
the “spirited” element occupies in Plato’s threefold psychology of the soul: 
reason, spirit, and appetite. It is through the spirited element that reason 
conquers the appetites; and the spirited element is more on the side of reason 
than on the side of the appetites. Somewhat similar are the status and nature 
of what is called “mind” (manas) in Indian thought. It is at once the source 
of the false identification of body and soul, and it is the source, also, of the 
freedom from this error. “Mind,” this “third something,” is the source of an 
“original ignorance”; and so, detachment in its second sense means a free- 
dom from “mind,” from its samkalpa, i.e., its “mental” constructions, pro- 
jections, etc. “No one becomes a yogin who has not freed himself from 
(renounced ) [the faculty of} mental construction.” *® Therefore, Sri Ramana 
Maharsi, a contemporary mystic-philosopher of India, said: 


Q. How does a grhasta (householder) fare in the scheme of moksa? Should he not 
necessarily become a mendicant in order to attain liberation? 

A. Why do you think you are a grhastha? Similar thoughts that you are a sannyasin 
[ascetic] will haunt you, even if you go out as a sannmyasin. Whether you continue 
in the household or renounce it and go to the forest, your mind haunts you. The ego 
is the source of thought. It creates the body and the mind, and it makes you think of 
being the grhastha. If you renounce the world you will only be substituting the thought 
of sannyasa for that of grhastha, and the environment of the forest for that of the house- 
hold. But the mental obstacles are always there for you. They even increase greatly in 
the new surroundings. It is no help to change the environment. The one obstacle is 
the mind; it must be overcome, whether in the home or in the forest. If you can do 


We have to begin with a dualism because there is an “original ignorance” which identifies, falsely, the 
self with the body. Detachment is not a false escape from the body, but a living of the truly immortal 
life “in spite of” it. Therefore, the dualism with which the argument in the Gifd begins is to transform 
the body as a fit “instrument” for a life which is a making “fit for eternal life.” 

™ See The Life Divine, p. 136. 

 Bhagavad-gita V1. 2. 
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this in the forest, why not in the home? Therefore, why change the environment? Your 
effort can be made even now, whatever be the environment.!® 


Self-control is not merely sense-control—shutting one’s eyes, etc. It is con- 
trol from within. The Gita speaks of those who attempt to control their 
senses without controlling their mind, as people of “false conduct” (mithya- 
cara). They are the deluded. “He who restrains the organs of action but 
continues in his mind to brood over the objects of sense, whose nature is 
deluded, is said to be a hypocrite (a man of false conduct).” “But he who 
controls the senses by the mind, O Arjuna, and without attachment engages 
the organs of action in the path of work; he is superior.”*’ The possibility 
of spiritual life lies between repression and indulgence. 

There is another stage in this conception of detachment which is based on 
an ontological distinction or dualism between spirit and nature, viz., the 
idea that the self is no “doer.” “While all kinds of work are done by the 
forces of Nature (matter), he whose soul is bewildered by the ego-sense thinks, 
‘I am the doer.’ But he who knows the truth about the products of Nature 
and their activities, O Mighty-armed (Arjuna), understanding that it is the 
forces of Nature which are acting among themselves, does not get attached.” ** 
The enlightened consciousness is aware of the All in all; it is characterized 
by a sense of “oneness” and by an “equality” (samatva) toward all; but it is 
also true that it is conscious of a dualism between Nature and spirit. This 
distinction is the beginning of enlightenment as it is of detachment; the 
workings of Nature’s are Nature’s, and spirit is only a witness. This dualism 
is the paradox of the philosophy of detachment, the conception of ‘a waking 
sleep” (jagrat-susupti), as it were. 

The philosophy of detachment is very close to (though not identical with) 
the philosophy which says that consciousness is an “epiphenomenon” and 
does not do anything. The paradox results in the conception of “non-action,” 
which denies even the necessity of effort to attain enlightenment. To be 
detached is to be detached from the desire or effort for detachment. If detach- 
ment means attachment to the desire for enlightenment, is it detachment or 
enlightenment? 





Sri Ramanaéramam, Mabarishi’s Gospel (Sth ed., Madras: The Jupiter Press, Ltd., 1949), Bks. I and II, 
pp. 6-7. 

" Bhagavad-gitda Il. 6-7. 

* Ibid., 27-28. 

“Make no effort to work or to renounce; your effort is the bondage.” (Mabarishi’s Gospel, p. 7) This 
is hopelessly paradoxical unless it entails that “to be” is to be detached always, which is our true nature; 
we make the “effort” because we do not see this truth. Said Ramana Maharsi: “Meditation is your 
true nature. You call it meditation now, because there are other thoughts disturbing you.” (Ibid., 
p. 20) Therefore, there is meaning in saying that detachment is possible without “effort,” because that 
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To achieve Buddhahood there is no place for deliberate effort. The only method is to 
carry on one’s ordinary and uneventful tasks: relieve one’s bowels, pass water, wear 
one’s clothes, eat one’s meals, and, when tired, lie down. The simple fellow will laugh 
at you, but the wise will understand.”° 


DETACHMENT AS DISINTERESTED ACTION 
(“NISKAMA KARMA”) 


As this is a familiar notion, it is not necessary to engage in a long exposi- 
tion of it. It may be pointed out, however, that “disinterested action” does 
not mean “action regardless of consequences.” There is the concept of 
lokasamgrahab," which means: “so act, always, as to ‘save the world,’” and 
not throw it into confusion and despair. Secondly, it is unimportant to ask 
(and answer) the question whether “attachment-detachment” corresponds 
to “selfish-unselfish.”*” “Disinterested action” is altruistic action in a sense; 
in another sense, it is not even that, if altruistic action is a means to magnify 
the ego. “O, cursed spite that I was born to set it right,” said Hamlet. Arjuna 
suffered from a similar and subtler egoism, viz., that he was either going to 
save the world or destroy it. This indefinable egoism is not a small danger 
even in the saint. Despair, anxiety, fear, meaninglessness, and their oppo- 
sites, pride, power, etc., are all so many forms of the many-headed hydra 
of egoism or “mineness” (mamatva) and “I-ness” (ahamkara). The first refers 
to the principle of “possession,” the second to the “agency” of the doer. The 
meaning of detachment in the Gitd, which is central to its teaching, is not 
altruism, but the destruction, total and entire, of this egoism in man and of 





is our “true nature.” The Chinese philosophers distinguish between two “diseases”: one is riding an ass 
to search for the ass; the other is riding an ass and being unwilling to dismount. “You yourself are 
the ass. Everything is the ass. Why do you ride on it? If you ride, you cannot cure your disease.” 
See Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, Derk Bodde, ed. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950), p. 263. 

* Fung Yu-lan, loc. cit., p. 260. ™ Bhagavad-gita Il. 20. 

™ Professor W. T. Stace, in his article on “Oriental Conceptions of Detachment and Enlightenment” in 
PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, II, No. 1 (April, 1952), says that attachment-detachment does not cor- 
respond to selfish-unselfish. He does not mean that Hindu and Buddhist ethics do not enjoin unselfish- 
ness; but he confuses detachment with the “motionless calm at the center.” Detachment is a means to 
the motionless calm at the center. This is the meaning of phrases such as “attains peace” (prasddam 
adbigaccati), etc., in the Gitd. Verses 54-72 in chapter II of the Gité, which state the characteristics 
of the perfect sage, teach both the state of being of the perfect sage and the means of attainment of 
that state: “This is the divine state; having attained thereto, one is not again bewildered . . . one can 
attain the bliss of God.” This is the ultimate teaching of Indian philosophy at its best, in the 
Upanisads and the Gité. It is somewhat puzzling when Professor Edgerton says: “By knowledge of 
the One that is All, and by mystically identifying One’s own self with that One which is All, he 
has, like that One, the All in his control. Knowledge, true esoteric knowledge, is the magic key to 
omnipotence, absolute power.” Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad-Gité (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), Vol. II, p. 19. Where is the relevance of speaking of having the All in “this” control, 
when the Upanisads speak of individuality as losing “name and form”? How would this interpretation 

fit in with the central importance assigned to detachment in the entire teaching of Indian thought? 

That detachment is a “means” entails that it is a “freedom” to attain peace. 
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its many forms, present in “action” and present in “inaction.” The most 
potent of its many forms is action for the sake of the fruits or results of 
action. The desire for the fruits of one’s action is a “heteronomy” of the will. 
“To action alone thou hast a right, but never to the fruits thereof,” says the 
Gita.”* That we have a right to action alone, is the basis of “Universal Human 
Rights.”** If all the forms of mamatva and ahamkara disappear, what is 
left as the sole motive of action? In one sense, it is the Kantian conception 
of “respect for the law”: *° the law being “mot to act for the sake of results.” 
In another sense, there is no motive at all; there is only the awareness that 
it is the law which is, in fact, working through you. So, the ethics of the 
Gita is not expressive merely of Kant’s maxim: “So act as to will thy law 
universal,” but, “So be that the universal law acts through you,””* “be only 
the instrument.” At this stage, detachment passes from ethical to religious 
and ontic significance and becomes “self-surrender,” for he who chooses the 
infinite is also he who is chosen by the infinite, as Sri Aurobindo said, and 
the karma-yogin, the man of action without attachment to the fruits of action, 
becomes the yogin, or perfect man, who sees in all things only the workings 
of the divine. And so, “The yogin is greater than the ascetic; he is considered 
to be greater than the man of ritual works. ... And of all yogins he who 
full of faith worships Me, with his inner self abiding in Me, him I hold to 
be the most attuned [to Me in yoga}.”™ In the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo 
the Gita notion of detachment changes into a philosophy of full and sincere 





* Bhagavad-gita Il. 47. 

*Not to act “for” is the meaning of our moral nature, and the basis of a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. In the symposium on “The Concept of Universal Human Rights” in the December 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association (Eastern Division), A. I. Melden, taking the 
limiting case of the hopeless criminal, argued that there is a use for the appeal to human rights in’ his 
case “only in the sense that we treat him in such a way that we do not forfeit our status as moral 
agents by relapsing into the condition of vengefulness and cruelty.” American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, Science, Language, and Human Rights (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1952), Vol. I, p. 187. This sense of not acting for the sake of another (i.c., the criminal) 
is also the sense of not acting for the fruits of an action, which is the meaning of “detached action,” 
to which alone we have a “right,” according to the Giéd. 

The idea of “not acting for” the sake of the fruits or results of our actions is so central a part 
of the teaching of the Gifé that its meaning is inclusive of the ideas of “renunciation” (sannydsa), 
“attainment” (yoga), and “sacrifice” (yaja). 

*Stace says in the article referred to above thet there is “not one word” of the Kantian “respect 
for the Law” in the Gitd. This is not the case. 

* Bhagavad-gita XI. 33. The idea of being only the instrument has extreme forms of manifestation in 
ethics and mysticism. Nicholson writes of certain Sifi mystics: “The command to trust in God 
(tawakkul) some of them carried out so thoroughly that they would not act on their own initiative 
at all, refusing, for example, to seek food or take medicine; and they scarcely exaggerate when they 
describe their attitude as that of a corpse in the hands of the washer who prepares it for burial.” 
R. A. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1923), 
p. 8. This is not the idea of surrender present in the Gitd. It is “do as thou thinkest” (yathd ichasi 
tathé kuru). (Bhagavad-Gita XVII. 63) The “initiative” or “aspiration” must come from “below” 
in order that grace may descend from “above.” 

” Bhagavad-gita V1. 47. 
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self-surrender, rooted in an aspiration that calls from below, which is the 
condition of the descent from above of the supra-mental and its grace.** When 
Sri Aurobindo speaks of Nature as working toward the enlightened conscious- 
ness, he means that this process should become an achievement by being a 
conscious surrender, an integral rejection of the false and an integral choice 
of the Truth that is embodied in the descent. It is not an evolution that merely 
goes on and is ready for us, whether we will make the choice or not. In 
another sense, it goes on or is going on, but megatively, by the tragedies of 
universal history: the despair, anxiety, fear, and meaninglessness of life as 
we have made it for ourselves. This is the negative way; but this is not the 
true purpose of the evolutionary enlightenment. 

However, the ethics of the Gita and its philosophy of action cannot be 
adequately represented as “duty,” or “altruism,” etc. There is a tendency to 
interpret its ethics, first, as “caste duties,” or as “my station and its duties,” 
and then as “duty for the sake of duty,” etc. While its teaching is inclusive 
of these, it exceeds them all. Its intent and purpose is to destroy in man the 
despair and meaninglessness which he feels, by a “spiritual consciousness,” ” 
awakened in him, by which he may enable himself to live and act in the 
chaotic world. There is very great relevance, therefore, in its being taught 
in the context of a war and on the battlefield. Even though the doctrine of 
the Gita was taught on the battlefield to a warrior who shrinks from the 
battle, it does not follow that the Gita delights in slaughter and violence.” 
Such concepts as duty, “respect for the law,” etc., are, for us, ideals of attain- 
ment in conduct; they are ideals because there is something for us “to be 
obtained which has not been obtained,” to use the language of the Gita. 
Therefore, such terms do not represent, or adequately so, divine activity and 
the detachment to be found in such activity. There is a detachment that 
leads to the fullness of divine reality and its peace, and there is a detachment 
that flows from it. Divine creativity is a transcendental disinterestedness, 
neither an activity which has to be done, nor an activity to be done to obtain 


*8 Self-surrender is further definable. It indicates other methods, although self-surrender is itself a 
method for divine attainment and participation. In the lives of the contemporary mystic-philosophers 
of India, Sri Aurobindo and Sri Ramana Maharsi, self-surrender to the Divine has taken the mode 
of “inner silence” (“manna”), which is not merely the absence of speech. In Gandhi, the practical 
mystic, self-surrender is the active practice of non-violence, which is Truth through service. But 
self-surrender is all-inclusive. As Sri Ramana Maharsi says: “Such entire surrender comprises all: 
it is j#ana and vairdgya, Devotion and Love.” (Mabarishi’s Gospel, p. 27). 

* Bhagavad-gita Il. 30. 

* Edgerton writes: “Why, indeed, should one fight and slay, even ‘unselfishly’? This eminently reason- 
able question is shamelessly dodged by Krishna; no real answer is given — perhaps because none can 
be given.” (Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 60) I do not agree. First, there is the subtle distinction in the Gité 
between “killed” and “killing.” Arjuna thinks he is killing; Krsna argues and shows, by the mani- 
festation of the world-process in the eleventh chapter, that the enemies of Arjuna are already “killed.” 
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what has not been obtained. To capture, in some measure, the joy of divine 
existence and its creativity and to participate in its life is the meaning of 
detachment. 

Fung Yu-lan says that “the idea of the Universal Mind is a contribution 
of India to Chinese philosophy.” ** I would add that this idea and the idea 
of detachment are the two original contributions of India to human culture. 
By the idea of detachment, Indian thought has endeavored to conquer the 
threat of “non-being” and its consequences, such as “despair,” “anxiety,” 
“fear,” “meaninglessness”—which are so prominent in contemporary thought. 





They are the sort of people who are “slayers of the self” (dtmahandjanah), i.e., of themselves, to 
use the phrase in the If@ Upanisad. Second, “fighting” is action. The alternatives are “inaction” 
or “action” as ordinarily understood; but both are the same because they have their origin in impulse. 
What is needed to save him from despair and from being involved in the regress of his action is an 
action that is transmuted by meditation (buddhi-yoga). That which transmutes action is “the 
resoluteness that comes from understanding” (vyavasayaétmika-buddhi) (Gitaé Ul. 41), an action 
transmuted by meditation, which is further transmuted into self-surrender to the Divine. Therefore, 
to act is to participate; it is not given to us to escape from this participation. The only question is: 
How are we going to participate? Though the Gité speaks of meditation and action as “a twofold way” 


(dvividha nistha) (Gita Il. 3), it distinguishes between them but does not separate them. He who 
has meditated weil, also fights well. 
* Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., p. 254. 




















Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





BUDDHISM: A RELIGION OF INFINITE COMPASSION. Edited by Clarence 
H. Hamilton. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1952. Pp. xxviii + 189. 


A BUDDHIST BIBLE. Revised and enlarged. Edited by Dwight Goddard. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. Pp. viii + 677. 


Hamilton’s book is an anthology of the most important sermons, dis- 
courses, and parables in religious and philosophical Buddhist literature. The trans- 
lated chapters and paragraphs are quoted from the best authorities and are preceded 
by summaries. An introduction on Buddhist literature and a glossary of technical 
terms, followed by a bibliography, round out this excellent source book. More space 
is given to Pali literature than to selections from Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetan Buddhist texts. The verses from Nagarjuna’s treatise on the 
philosophy of dialectical criticism should have been printed in Part 3 and not in 
Part 4. My classroom experience proves that this textbook meets the needs of under- 
graduates better than any other similar manual. It is to be hoped that the other 
volumes in “The Library of Religion,” sponsored by the ACLS Committee on the 
History of Religions, will soon be published and will maintain the same high standards 
of scholarship and pedagogical method. 

A Buddhist Bible is a much more ambitious undertaking with a much wider scope. 
It is also mainly a chrestomathy of selected Buddhist discourses (in this work more 
philosophical than religious) from Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan 
sources, but Goddard adds a chapter on “Practising the seventh stage,” a summary of 
Buddhism, and an appendix with philological and bibliographical notes. By far the 
larger part of the anthology is taken up by Mahayana texts and the Tao Té Ching, 
translated by Wai-tao, D. T. Suzuki, Wong Mou-lam, Evans-Wentz, and Yamabe. The 
translator (Wai-tao) of one-third of the Chinese version of the philosophical Swran- 
gama Sitra seems to have been unaware of the fact that the first four chapters were 
translated by Samuel Beal in his Catena of Buddhist Scriptures (from the Chinese), 
pp. 286-369 (London, 1871), and that the first chapter was translated by Joseph 
Edkins in his Chinese Buddhism, pp. 289-301 (London, 1893). The inaccurate para- 
phrase by Beal is inferior to Wai-tao’s rendering of this epistemological and meta- 
physical S#tra, praised by the Sung Neo-Confucianist Chu Hsi as the best S#ra. How- 
ever, even a cursory examination of the first six pages of Wai-tao’s Swrangama shows 
the following serious errors. On pages 110-111 he unnecessarily fabricates the exist- 
ence of “a beautiful daughter named Pchiti” of the woman Maudenka (correct reading 
Matangi, as in the titles of three s#tras, Taish6 Daizokyo, Nos. 551, 552, 1300), whd 
seduced Ananda. This story of Ananda’s temptation is correctly translated by Edkins, 
pp. 291-292, without the invention of a daughter of the temptress. On page 113, 
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line 5, read “in all (57) stages from the first thought of enlightenment (bodhicittot- 
pada) until Buddhahood” for “from beginningless time to endless time.” On page 113, 
line 4, read “words” for Wai-tao’s “the spontaneity of their mentations.” This passage, 
too, has been correctly rendered by Edkins, p. 294. 

The free and fanciful translations of Goddard and Wai-tao necessitate constant 
checking with the Chinese texts. Nevertheless, Goddard, who died in 1939, left us 
in this book a precious legacy, which may be useful as a guide for rapid orientation 
in the labyrinth of such difficult Chinese texts as the Surangama, Lankavatara Sutra, 
The Awakening of Faith, and the Sara spoken by the sixth Chinese Ch’an Patriarch 
Hui-néng. The books of this mystical engineer and China missionary include A Nature 
Mystic’s Clue, Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism, and the first (1932) and second 
editions (privately printed, 1938) of A Buddhist Bible. He was an eminent minister 
and missionary of the Congregational Church and spent his long and fruitful life in 
improving the understanding of Buddhism.—JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 


THE DIVINE SONGS OF ZARATHUSHTRA (A philological study of the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra, containing the text with literal translation into English, a free English 
rendering and full critical and grammatical notes, metrical index and glossary). By 
Irach J. S. Taraporewala. Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. 
xlii + 1160. 


Dr. Taraporewala is a philologist of repute and an authority on 
Zoroastrian studies. This work, which is the outcome of his lifelong devotion to the 
latter, bears the stamp of his ripe scholarship. The method followed and the features 
presented show that no pains have been spared to bring the unfamiliar language and 
abstruse conceptions of the Avesta within the easy reach of even the beginner, although 
the scholar as well as the student is sure to be equally benefited. A very illuminating 
feature is the constant comparison of these concepts with their counterparts in Vedic 
and Sanskrit. The net contribution in respect to accurate information and exposition 
seems to be very great indeed, and it may well prove to be a landmark in Zoroastrian 
studies—TARAPADA CHOUDHURY, University of Patna. 


THE LIFE DIVINE. By Sri Aurobindo. American edition. New York: The Grey- 
stone Press, 1949. Pp. ix -+ 1040. 


In reviewing a book like The Life Divine, the reviewer is bewildered 
by the magnitude of his task. Apart from the size of the book, the grandeur of its 
theme and the range of the subjects discussed create unusual difficulties for him, espe- 
cially when the space allotted to him is very limited. Two courses, therefore, are open 
to him. He may give his general impression of the book as a whole, which will neces- 
sarily be very vague, or he may concentrate on one or two features of it which, in his 
view, are the most essential ones. The latter is the method to be followed here. 

We have selected for this brief review, among the chief features of Sri Aurobindo’s 
philosophy as presented in The Life Divine, the following: (1) its optimism and its 
conception of man and his destiny, (2) its cosmic view of salvation, and (3) its con- 
ception of the Supermind and the Superman. 

(1) The most striking feature of this book is its optimism. This appears from the 
opening sentences of the opening chapter of the book: “The earliest preoccupation of 
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man in his awakened thoughts and, as it seems, his inevitable and ultimate preoccupa- 
tion—for it survives the longest periods of scepticism and returns after every banish- 
ment—is also the highest which his thought can envisage. It manifests itself in the 
divination of Godhead, the impulse towards perfection, the search after pure Truth 
and unmixed Bliss, the sense of a secret immortality” (p. 3). This sense of a secret 
immortality is the main thing about man, his sense of a divinity working in him. This 
is the secret of all his efforts and struggles and the cause of his divine discontent, for 
it makes him dissatisfied with his present surroundings. This is the cause of his aspira- 
tion after a divine status, which is the most significant fact about him. This is an 
indication that man is not destined to remain mere man but to become divine. 

This sense gives man a status which he does not enjoy in any other system of phi- 
losophy, either Eastern or Western. If we are asked, however, “Is Sri Aurobindo a 
humanist?” our answer will be both a “yes” and a “no.” If. by humanism is meant the 
humanism of Comte or Mill, then certainly Sri Aurobindo is not a humanist, for he 
cannot subscribe to that view of man which forever pins him down to certain institu- 
tions, such as family life, and certain social activities which characterize human society 
at present. This sort of humanism cannot look much beyond man’s present condition. 
Sri Aurobindo’s conception of man, however, stretches far beyond this, for it envisages 
a stage where man becomes divine. Sri Aurobindo can be called a humanist, however, 
in the sense that for him there is no height which man cannot attain, no perfection 
which is not within his reach. This may be called a higher humanism, and it is 
certainly fundamentally different from the Comte-Mill brand of humanism. (Sri Auro- 
bindo has called his standpoint that of “a spiritual religion of humanity” in his book 
The Ideal of Humanity.) 

(2) Not only in the world-negating systems of Indian philosophy, but even in 
those which affirm the existence of the world, no .hope is given of any permanent 
improvement of the world or of the race of man. There may be evolutionary cycles— 
and Indian philosophers believe in four cycles (yugas) in descending order of perfec- 
tion, one cycle taking the world to a higher state and another bringing it down to a 
lower one—but the Indian systems of philosophy hold out no hope of a permanent 
improvement of the world. Not only that, but evolution itself, according to them, is 
always followed by dissolution (Jaya), so that the world process becomes a meaningless 
dance of the cycles of evolution and dissolution, leading nowhere. Therefore, the only 
hope that is given to man in most Indian systems is the hope of individual salvation. 
No matter what the status of the world or of the rest of mankind may be, there is 
always hope for the individual man to win salvation either through divine grace or 
by his own properly directed efforts. This is the general standpoint of Indian philoso- 
phy; it gives each individual man the hope of obtaining salvation, provided he follows 
the right path. But what about the world; what about the entire human race? No 
hope is held out for any permanent improvement in their condition. They are to remain 
forever playthings of cyclical changes, one cycle pushing them up and another dashing 
them to the ground. 

Against this standpoint of individual salvation, Sri Aurobindo maintains that of 
cosmic salvation. For him, individual salvation is not enough. What the world needs, 
what the world is destined to obtain, is cosmic salvation. This he understands in 
the sense of a complete divinization, not only of the entire race of mankind, but also 
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of the entire universe. “On this basis,” says Sri Aurobindo, “the principle of a divine 
life in terrestrial Nature would be manifested; even the world of ignorance and incon- 
science might discover its own submerged secret and begin to realize in each lower 
degree its divine significance” (p. 855). Here Sri Aurobindo effects a synthesis of 
Eastern and Western thought. He combines the Western cosmic standpoint with the 
spiritual standpoint of India. There is no doubt that the Western standpoint is more 
cosmic than the Indian, although it may not be as spiritual. The hedonist end, for 
instance, of the “greatest happiness of the greatest number” is not a spiritual end at all, 
but it has reference to the whole of mankind; it is cosmic and not individualistic, 
though it is not spiritual. The goal which Sri Aurobindo envisages is both cosmic and 
spiritual, for it is nothing less than the complete divinization of the entire universe. 
(3) But the crown of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy is his conception of the Super- 
mind. Up to now, he says, there have emerged in the course of evolution three main 
principles, namely, matter, life, and mind. But evolution cannot stop with the emer- 
gence of mind, for mind has defects which are quite palpable. It is an evolutionary 
necessity, therefore, that there should emerge a consciousness higher than mind and 
radically different from it. This higher consciousness Sri Aurobindo terms the “Super- 
mind.” Its nature cannot be described in any language that we can understand, for 
our language is at the mental level, and it is impossible with the help of mental 
concepts to make intelligible the nature of the Supermind. As he puts it: “It would 
be difficult for the normal unillumined or untransformed mental conception to express 
or enter into something that is based on so different a consciousness with a radically 
different awareness of things; even if they were seen or conceived by some enlighten- 
ment or opening of vision, another language than the poor abstract counters used by 
our mind would be needed to translate them into terms by which their reality could 
become at all seizable by us. As the summits of human mind are beyond animal per- 
ception, so the movements of supermind are beyond the ordinary mental conception” 
(p. 818). Its emergence will cause a radical transformation of all existence, material, 
vital and mental. It is not, however, in the power of man to force its descent. The 
Supermind will descend of its own free will. No power on earth can compel it to 
do so. But there is a condition which must be fulfilled before its descent can take 
place. This condition is that human consciousness, into which it will descend, must 
prepare itself for the Supermind’s reception by a cofnplete surrender of itself to it. 
Here is an opportunity for man. He must surrender himself completely to it. The 
method by which he can do so is what is called yoga. Sri Aurobindo has thus left 
great scope for human effort, and his philosophy can in no way be called fatalistic. 
When the Supermind descends, man will be transformed into the Superman. But 
what is the Superman? As we all know, the honor of being the first to use the word 
“Superman” belongs to the German philosopher Nietzsche. But if Nietzsche is to be 
given credit for being the first to use the word, he must also be held responsible for 
reducing the idea of Superman to that of an Asuric or Titanic man. The new race 
pictured by him may be stronger and more powerful, but it is certainly not better than 
the existing race of man. In fact, if anything, it is more ruthless and cruel. It is, how- 
ever, quite otherwise with Sri Aurobindo’s conception of the Superman, for his Super- 
man is the God-Man, the Gnostic Being, who excels man, not in physical strength 
or in the power to rule and conquer but in things of the spirit. There is, however, 
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this in common between Sri Aurobindo and Nietzsche: they both emphasize the fact 
that if the world is to be raised to a higher level, this can be done only by a higher 
race of men and not through the individual salvation of individual men. 

This is the picture of the destiny of man as presented in The Life Divine. There 
are various questions which arise in connection with it, but limits of space prevent 
us from dealing with them. We cannot, however, conclude without pointing out its 
significance for the problems which confront us today. If there is one thing which 
this book has emphasized more than any other, it is that what the world needs today 
is a radical change in human consciousness, a psychological revolution which will 
ensure perpetual peace by removing forever the motives for engaging in activities 
that bring about a conflict between man and man. We talk of peace but we forget 
the essential condition for it. Without a radical transformation of human conscious- 
ness, it is idle to hope for any lasting improvement of human relations. We all regret 
the failure of our international organizations to ensure peace, but we fail to apply 
the remedy where the remedy is to be applied. We look to science and the improve- 
ment of our material resources for the solution of all our problems. Even now there 
are men—and very eminent men—who think that if more atomic bombs could be 
manufactured and if the cobalt bomb could be made a reality, this would effectively 
put an end to the possibility of war and ensure perpetual peace. It is this mentality 
which is doing more harm to the cause of peace than anything else. We cannot do 
better here than quote the very significant words of Sri Aurobindo: 

“At present mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is concealed a 
choice of its destiny; for a stage has been reached in which the human mind has 
achieved in certain directions an enormous development while in others it stands ar- 
rested and bewildered and can no longer find its way. A structure of the external life 
has been raised up by man’s ever-active mind and life-will, a structure of an unmanage- 
able hugeness and complexity, for the service of his mental, vital, physical claims and 
urges, a complex political, social, administrative, economic, cultural machinery, an 
organized collective means for his intellectual, sensational, aesthetic and material satis- 
faction. Man has created a system of civilization which has become too big for his 
limited mental capacity and understanding and his still more limited spiritual and 
moral capacity to utilize and manage, a too dangerous servant of his blundering ego and 
its appetites. ... At the same time Science has put at his disposal many potencies 
of the universal Force and has made the life of humanity materially one; but what 
uses this universal Force is a little human individual or communal ego with nothing 
universal in its light of knowledge or its movements, no inner sense or power which 
would create in this physical drawing together of the human world a true life unity 
or a spiritual oneness. All that is there is a chaos of clashing mental ideas, urges of 
individual and collective physical want and need, vital claims and desires, impulses 
of an ignorant life-push, hungers and calls for life satisfaction of individuals, classes, 
nations, a rich fungus of political and social and economic nostrums and notions, a 
hustling medley of slogans and panaceas for which men are ready to oppress and to 
be oppressed, to kill and be killed, to impose them somehow or other by the immense 
and too formidable means placed at his disposal, in the belief that this is his way, out 
to something ideal. ... Reason and Science can only help by standardizing, by fixing 
everything into an artificially arranged and mechanized unity of material life. A 
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greater whole-being, whole-knowledge, whole-power is needed to weld all into a 
greater unity of whole-life” (pp. 933-934). 

Here lies the solution of the crisis through which the world is passing—‘“a greater 
whole-being, whole-knowledge, and whole-power.” This is the message which Sri 
Aurobindo has given in The Life Divine—a message which is precisely the one which 
we require today when the world is passing through a crisis the like of which it 
has never witnessed before—S. K. MAITRA, Banaras Hindu University. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





Unesco has announced that in 1954, in the light of the findings of the discussion 
organized in New Delhi on the philosophical and cultural relations between East and 
West, the bases and content of an expanded form of humanistic teaching will be 
studied. This form will combine the contributions of Eastern and Western civilizations. 
The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies will be asked to 
carry out consultations and to convene a committee of educationists and specialists in 
the branches of knowledge concerned in order to consider the value of humanistic 
studies of this sort in education and the practical possibility of organizing such teach- 
ing at the various levels of study. Working relations will be maintained with the 
Indian Philosophical Congress, which will be encouraged, as part of its work, to 
organize symposia on various aspects of the philosophical and cultural relations between 
the East and West. Unesco will send a representative to the 1954 session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress. 


The Aspen Conference on Chinese Thought, meeting at Aspen, Colorado, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1952, included the following papers: “Some Problems in the Communication 
of Ideas,” Arnold Isenberg; “Towards a Technique of Comparative Studies,” I. A. 
Richards; “Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation,” Archilles Fang; “Lin- 
guistic Barriers to the Spread of Foreign Ideas in China,” Arthur F. Wright; “Perma- 
nence and Change, Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy,” Derk Bodde; “A 
Reappraisal of neo-Confucianism,” Theodore de Bary; “The Problem of the Relation 
of ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese Thought,” David S. Nivison; “Types of Sym- 
bols in Chinese Art,” Schyler Cammann; “The Tensions of Intellectual Choice: ‘His- 
tory’ and ‘Value’ in Modern China,” Joseph R. Levenson; “Some Characteristics of 
Chinese Thinking as Revealed in Chinese Buddhist Writings,” Hajime Nakamura. A 
summary report of the Conference is available from Arthur F. Wright, Department of 
History, Stanford University. A second conference is being planned. 


A proposal has been made for the holding of a preliminary conference under the 
sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies in Washington to determine 
ways and means of fostering the teaching of Oriental philosophy at American colleges 
and universities. This development is the result of events at the Western Conference 
on the Teaching of Philosophy, held at the University of Michigan, in May, 1952, 
when the President was directed “to inquire into the possibilities of forming a com- 
mittee to investigate the availability and further development of material for teaching” 
in the field of Oriental philosophy. This is a clear indication of increased interest in 
the field and also points to the possibility of significant developments in the very near 
future. 
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Percy Buchanan, Director of the University of Oklahoma Institute of Asiatic Affairs, 


assembled a Far Eastern Study Group at the University of Oklahoma during the 1952 
Thanksgiving holidays. 


The Eleventh International Congress of Philosophy to be held at Brussels, August 
20-26, 1953, will include in its program a consideration of Oriental philosophy in 
the general section to be devoted to the History of Philosophy—Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern, Contemporary, and Oriental. 


Chattha Sangayana, the Sixth Great Council of Buddhists, a joint undertaking of 
all the Buddhist countries in the world, is to be held near Rangoon, Burma, from May, 
1954, to May, 1956. The Sixth Council, like the previous five, will be held “for the 
purpose of re-examination and recension of the teaching of the Buddha with a view 
to preserving the same in its pristine purity.” An extensive program for textual prepa- 
ration calls for translations from seven languages to be used in preparing a new official 
document of Buddhist doctrine which will then be translated into various languages. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag, of the University of Calcutta, taught during the past year both 
elementary and advanced courses in “The Orient in the Contemporary World” in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The courses were made possible by a co-operative project on the 
part of Hamline University and Macalester College. 


Cecil Miller and Hsieh-chien Li, of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas, intro- 
duced a new course in Oriental philosophy during the spring semester of 1952-53. 


A course in Oriental philosophy at the senior-graduate level is being offered at Duke 
University by Dr. Robert Leet Patterson. 


Dr. John M. Anderson, of Pennsylvania State College, reports that a course in 
Oriental thought is now being offered in the Department of Philosophy. 


Professor Laurence J. Lafleur has announced that the University of Akron is expand- 


ing its offering in philosophy and religion and will devote a one-semester course to 
Oriental philosophy. 


Dr. Frederick P. Harris, Western Reserve University, Chairman of the Committee 
on Oriental Studies of the Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy, has 
made available multilithographed copies of an address on “The Teaching of Indian 
Philosophy in American Universities” by Dr. D. M. Datta, University of Patna, and 
Visiting Professor at the universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


The spring program at the American Academy of Asian Studies included extension 
courses on Islam (Dr. Mohamed Hossan el Zayat); Hinduism (Dr. Haridas Chaudhu- 
ri); The Psychology of Taoism (Alan W. Watts); and Oriental Thought and Chris- 
tianity (Watts). In the Graduate Division, among the courses offered were: Zen 
Buddhism (Watts); Teachings of Lao-Tse (Watts); Contemporary Indian Phi- 
losophy (Chaudhuri); Seminar on Mahayana Buddhism (Watts); Cultural History 
of India (Dr. Frederic Spiegelberg); and Great Books of India (Spiegelberg). . 


The 1951 Report of the Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore, includes 
summaries of the following addresses delivered before the Institute: “On Human 
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Understanding,” Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University; “The Individual and the 
State,” A. C. Ewing, Cambridge University; “Contemporary Philosophy in the East” 
and “Contemporary Philosophy in the West,” P. Nagaraja Rao, Gujarat College, Ahme- 
dabad; “Philosophy and Medicine,” Bernard Phillips, University of Delaware; “Phi- 
losophy as Darsana,” T. M. P. Mahadevan, University of Madras. 


N. A. Nikam, Maharani’s College, Bangalore, India, is Visiting Fellow in residence 
at Silliman College, Yale University. He was a delegate to the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Philosophy in Havana, where he took part in symposia on “The Essence 
of Man” and “The Future of Inter-American Philosophy.” He was Visiting Lecturer 
at Indiana University and delivered the Century Fund Lecture at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on “Indian Philosophy: The Story of Its Experiments with Truth.” He partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association in New York, the National Conference on Higher Education in Chicago, 
and a conference on “Nationalism in One World” at Yale University. He is being 
assisted by Fulbright and Ford Foundation Research Grants. 


As visiting professor, Dr. P. T. Raju, University Professor of Philosophy and Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts at Rajputana University, gave the following two courses in 
comparative East-West philosophy at the University of Illinois during the past year: 
“Indian and Western Philosophy’—A Comparison of Indian and Western Philosophi- 
cal Systems from the Early Greek and Indian thought to the present; and “Comparative 
Philosophy”"—A Discussion of the Aim, Scope, Methods, and Principles of Compara- 
tive Philosophy. 

Dr. Raju also delivered lectures on Indian philosophy, religion, and culture at 
numerous universities in various parts of the country. 


During his visit to California, as a member of the faculty of the American Academy 
of Asian Studies in San Francisco, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, of the University of Ceylon, 
President of the World Fellowship of Buddhists, participated in the forty-sixth semi- 
annual Philosophy Forum of the University of Southern California, lecturing on “The 
Buddhist Paradox of the Self.” 


During the spring semester Swami Nikhilananda conducted a course on “The Wis- 
dom of India and Western Thought” at Columbia University in its “New Adventures 
in Learning.” Topics treated in the course were: Basic Ideas in Hindu Philosophy, 
The Mind and Its Powers, The Five Planes of Consciousness, The Doctrine of Action 
and Inaction: the Philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita, The Creative Power of Silence, 
Meditation as a Spiritual Discipline, The Teachings of Buddha, Hinduism and the 
Future of India. 


Professor Derk Bodde, of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered a Liberal Arts 
Lecture at Pennsylvania State College in February on the subject “What Can the West 
Learn from the Orient?” 


Dr. Frederick P. Harris, of Western Reserve University, spoke to the University of 
Akron Philosophy Club on the subject “Oriental Philosophy” in December. 


Dr. Eilhard von Domarus lectured on “Vedanta and Psychotherapy” at the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, New York, in January, 1953. 
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An Oriental Great Books Community Discussion Program has been set up by co- | 
operation between the Adult Education Division of the Cleveland Public Library and 
Western Reserve University of Cleveland. 


The National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 400 Prospect St., New : 
Haven, Conn., is preparing materials for a study of contemporary Hinduism. Seven 


Hindu scholars are preparing for the Council a book, The Religion of the Hindus, to © 
be published by the Ronald Press. 


The publication of The Central Philosophy of Buddhism by Dr. T. R. V. Murti, of © 
Benares Hindu University, has been announced by Blackwell, of Oxford. This book 
constitutes a detailed and thoroughgoing analysis and evaluation of the Madhyamika 
philosophy of Nagarjuna. 

Mr. Hidenori Kitagawa, Rockefeller Fellow in 1952-53, has completed under the 7 
supervision of Dr. Johannes Rahder (Yale) his annotated translation of the Tibetan 
version of Dharmakirti’s Santanantarasiddhi (edited by Theo. Stcherbatsky, Bibliotheca | 
Buddhica, Vol. 19). This work deals with eighth-century metaphysics, epistemology, | 
and logic, and is a refutation of solipsism. It will be published in The Indian Historical © 
Quarterly. Another recent contribution to our knowledge of the famous Buddhist phi- © 
losopher Dharmakirti is the edition of the Sanskrit text (discovered in Tibet) of the * 


chapter on “Svarthanumana” of Dharmakirti’s great work on logic, Pramanavartika 
(Allahabad, 1949). 


George B. Burch, Tufts College, plans to spend a sabbatical year, 1953-54, in India 
studying contemporary Vedantism with Rockefeller Foundation assistance. 


Dr. Floyd H. Ross, Professor of World Religion in the School of Religion at the — 
University of Southern California, has been awarded a Fulbright Grant to spend some 
eight months in India on research. His project consists of a study of the educational © 
philosophies and practices of the Ramakrishna Mission and other educational centers, 
in view of his special interest in educational philosophy and methodology as well as — 
comparative religion. During his stay in India he will lecture on Educational Philoso- 
phy in the Teachers College at the Ramakrishna Vidyalaya at Coimbatore. 


Mr. Ralph J. Hallman, of Pasadena, California, will spend the academic year of 
1953-54 in India—either at the University of Madras or at Lucknow University—to 
do research in Indian and comparative East-West aesthetics. 


William F. Goodwin, of the University of Wisconsin, who has accepted a Fulbright 
Fellowship to pursue studies in India in 1953-54, introduced a course in Indian phi- 
losophy at the University of Wisconsin in the spring semester of 1952-53. 


Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy | 
at Boston University since 1919 and a contributor to this Journal, died on February 25, 
1953. His passing takes from the field one of its most capable thinkers. 


Mrs. Margaret Crum, Assistant to the Editor of this Journal during its difficult first 
year and a half, has resigned. She has accompanied her husband to the Philippines 
where Mr. Crum is on a busirless assignment for the next three years. The Editor wishes 


hereby to express official and personal appreciation for her valuable work for PHILOSO- 
PHY EAST AND WEST. 











